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In safe hands... even at 60 below! 


Do YoU REMEMBER when winter meant storing the family 
car till spring? Not so many years ago, a car owner's fear 
of an ice-shattered motor was a dread reality ... if he didn’t 


drain his radiator and store his car once cold weather hit! 


What was needed—acutely—was an automobile anti-freeze 
that would prove always dependable yet economical. One 
that would hold up under any operating temperature. That 
wouldn't foam and boil away. That would resist rust and 


corrosion to the nth degree. 


That’s where Union Carbide research entered the picture. 
The result? “Prestone” anti-freeze. Since then this product 
—the first all-winter anti-freeze—has assured millions upon 


millions of motorists of ev er-improv ed driv ing performance, 


with assured safety, throughout the bitterest weather. 


This is but one example of the way the people of Union 
Carbide are helping to better our daily living. And UCC 
stands ready to help solve other problems . . . wherever 
better materials and processes are needed. 

FREE: Jf vou would like to know more about 
many of the things vou use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet, ** Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use LCC's 


Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


W rite for free Booklet I, 


[ nNiIoN CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET ICC) NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * NATIONAL Carbons 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries * ACHESON Electrodes 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + PREST-O-LITE Acetylene * LINDE Oxygen + PYROFAX Gas 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics * 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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Yes, this electronic tube represents 
the miraculous machines that 
devour mountains of laborious 
office work at lightning speed! 

The load of paper work in 
offices has mounted at such stag- 
gering rates that personnel would 
be completely snowed under 
without help from all kinds of 
office machines. 


For insurance companies, 
electronic machines automatically 
prepare from punch cards the 
premium-due notices for millions 
of policyholders—each requiring 
individual calculations. 

Electronic machines are also 
providing accurate information at 
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Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Electronic tubes that lift 
loads of laborious work from office desks! 


low cost for small business. For 
these firms a “packaged payroll” 
service is now available, in addi- 
tion to inventory, bookkeeping 
and accounting services. 

Electric typewriters . . . micro- 
filming equipment .. . dictating 
machines . . . hand-operated desk 
calculators...and other office 
machines are making modern 
business workable. 

The office equipment industry 


is on the threshold of almost 
unbelievable advances. An auto- 
matic machine may some day read 
handwriting and type it out 
correctly! Scores of other new 
machines are being planned. 

Freedom to exercise initiative 
and ingenuity makes possible the 
great achievements of American 
industry, which in turn give the 
American people richer, happier, 
more abundant lives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Also ran. U.S. citizens got a chance 
last week to say how they feel about a 
lot of things . . . The way they voted on 
local issues is a cross section of what 
Americans are thinking in 1950... Just 
for example: 

Government spending fared no bet- 
ter than a lot of defeated Congressmen 
‘ Across the country voters rejected 
nearly 300 million dollars’ worth of mu- 
nicipal bond issues. 

Gambling. Californians turned down 
a plan to legalize betting parlors... 
Arizona voted against legal gambling 

Slot machines were kept outside 
the law in Montana In Massachu- 
setts, the voters were asked to authorize 
a State lottery to finance higher old-age 
pensions They voted for the pen- 
sions, but against the lottery. 

Subversives. Marylanders heartily 
approved an antisubversive law requir- 
ing public officials to take loyalty oaths 
and making life more complicated for 
any Communists who come out in the 
open Michigan voted just as heart- 
ily in favor of a less stringent law that 
has the same purpose. 

Dry laws. Arkansas voted against 
prohibition . Oregon beat a proposal 
to ban the sale of “promotively” adver- 
tised liquor A lot of people didn’t 
know what it meant Arizona voted 
against local option and South Dakota 
decided not to forbid the serving of 
liquor and food in the same place. 

Franchise. South Carolina voters 
abolished the State’s poll-tax law... 
Rhode Island made it legal for Narra- 
gansett Indians to vote Indians 
were granted full citizenship in Idaho. 


And, too. Baltimore beat a move to 
ban the use of stray dogs for medical re- 
search Oklahoma voters turned 
down a proposal that they indorse the 
idea of world government . On Elec- 
tion Day in New York City, barkeepers 
voted among themselves to raise the 
price of a glass of beer to 15 cents. 


¢ * ® 





Guessing game. President Truman 
loves a joke . . . Two years ago, he had 
a lot of fun chiding the “political ex- 
perts” who had missed calling his re- 
election by a mile . Last week, he 
tried his own hand at election guessing 

As a forecaster, he turned out to be 
one of the worst. 


At noon on Election Day, the Presi- 


dent predicted a “landslide” for the 
Democrats .. . At 9:30 p.m., he went to 
bed When he awoke at 5:30 a.m. 


the next day, the “landslide” had turned 
out to be a Republican victory . . . Some 
of the Republicans he dislikes most were 
on their way to Washington . . . He had 
lost his Majority Leader and other key 
men in the Senate .. . His program was 
in more trouble than ever. 

The President, with little to be thank- 
ful for, said he was gratified at the size of 
the vote. 


Blowout. There are many things about 
the Russians that puzzle Americans 
. One is the fact that they celebrate 
their October Revolution in November 
(The explanation is simple . . . The 
Communists revolted under the old Czar- 
ist calendar and changed it after they 
took over.) 

Last week, as they do every Novem- 
ber, the Russians were hosts at a lavish 
“Red October” party in Washington . 
The Embassy was decked out in festive 
lights and a profusion of flowers .. . 
Among the attractions were Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vishinsky and a replica 
of the Kremlin carved in ice. 

But not a top official of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment joined the celebration .. . 
There weren't as many guests as in past 
years . . . Lots of people came late and 
left early It so happened that the 
party came on Tuesday It reached 
its peak just about the time that election 
officials all over the U.S. were counting 
the votes The ballots showed that 
1950 was a bad year for U.S. politicans 
to be chummy with the Communists. 
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The mortality rate for tuberculosis has 
declined steadily over the years. Accord- 
ing to the National Office of Vital Statis- 
tics, the death rate in 1900 was 194 per 
100,000 population. Today, it is less than 
28—the lowest on record. 

Despite the decline in the death rate, 
tuberculosis has by no means been con- 
quered. Nearly 40,000 people in the United 


reported. 


new cases. 
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If tuberculosis should be detected 
in an prompt and 
thorough treatment is essential— 
preferably in a tuberculosis hospi- 
tal. This usually calls for complete 
bed rest which helps the body heal 
the infection. 


The surest way to find tubercu- 
losis early is through an X-ray ex- 
amination at the doctor’s office or 
at a chest clinic. It is especially 
important to take this step if a per- 
sistent cough, fever, a ‘“‘tired feel- 
ing’ or loss of weight occur—for 
these may indicate early tubercu- 


losis. 


active stage, 


Other measures may be used in- 
cluding surgery and drug therapy. 
The disease may, however, be a New drugs, used as an adjunct to 
‘silent sickness’’ and show no signs 
at the beginning. That is why it is 
wise to have X-ray pictures made 
during an annual health examina- 
tion, or whenever a chest X-ray 
program is sponsored in the com- 
munity. 


‘ rest or surgery, have beenespecially 
beneficial in certain types of tuber- 
culosis. There is hope that more 
effective ones may become avail- 
able in the future. 

Under proper hospital treatment, 
authorities say practically all per- 
sons with early tuberculosis have 
an excellent chance to get well. 





Three ways to fight 
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States lost their lives last year from this 
disease, and over 130,000 new cases were 


Doctors urge continued efforts to ad- 
vance the fight against tuberculosis. They 
suggest three ways to do this—detect the 
disease early, treat it promptly, and prevent 
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: To help prevent new cases of 
tuberculosis, specialists urge that 
those who have the disease remain 

' in the hospital until their condition 

} is under control. 


In this way, families, friends, and 
associates are saved from the dan- 
ger of infection, for tuberculosis is a 
“catching”’ disease spread through 
contact. 

The likelihood of developing it 
may also be reduced if everyone 
guards against the disease by get- 
ting plenty of sleep, rest, proper 
exercise, and nourishing food. 

Regular health examinations, in- 
cluding a chest X-ray, can usually 
detect tuberculosis before 
toms become apparent—and often 
before it becomes contagious. 
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COPYRIGHT 1950—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 Mapison AVENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about tuberculosis. Metropoli- 
tan will gladly send you enlarged copies 
of this advertisement—suitable for use 


on your bulletin boards. 
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Your driving is easier! 

With Fluid Drive, power 
application is so sm-oo-oo-th 
that you enjoy an entirely 
new standard of truck per- 
formance. You can loaf along 
in high, slow down, speed up 
again—all without touching 
gearshift lever or clutch. 


uid Drive cushions 


against jars and shocks on 


an 80 vital parts— 


including clutch, transmission, 


axle. As a result, 
*k lasts longer. Tires 


» last longer, too, because oil- 
~ . smooth starts help to avoid 


nning. 





Drive—the proved fluid 






clutch—on all Dodge 14-, 
34- and 1-ton models. 










Your upkeep costs are lower! 
Your Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated’’ 


truck with Fluid Drive will wd Wizz z] 
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Get the proof of Fluid Drive economy on Dodge 
‘*Job-Rated”’ trucks. Ask for interesting booklet of 
many Fluid Drive advantages! 
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In very practical terms, now that voters have shown how they feel: 

The handout era will approach its end. People abroad who live on U.S. 
bounty will get fewer gifts. People at home will give up less to those abroad. 

Gifts of arms will go more to those who help themselves. Gifts that are 
designed to buy friends, to make people happy will dry up. All gifts, after 
present money runs out, will be more carefully doled out. 

Idea that U.S. can turn out dollars in volume big enough to make all the 
non-Russian world contented and happy appears not to have sold the voters. 














The dollar, as a result--barring all-out war--looks better. 
Bankruptcy, through runaway inflation, is less of an imminent danger. 

Dollars, in Congress at least, will be treated with somewhat more respect. 
It's to become much harder to sell fancy, and costly, ideas. 








Rearmament at home will go ahead. Rate of build-up may be a bit slower 
than the military is about to ask. Arms spending will be closely screened. 

Arms for Europe will be less than has been talked of. 

Taxes, even so, will be raised again. Tax increase, probably will be a 
flat percentage rise for all individuals and corporations. Soak-the-rich tax 
plans won't sell well. Excess-profits tax, in wartime form, seems dead. 

Controls will go on tightening. Price control, on some things, still is 
likely before mid-1951. Wage control, definitely, will go with price control. 

Crackdown on businessmen, however, is far less likely. The viewpoint of 
businessmen in shaping controls will get more attention, that of planners who 
look toward a permanently controlled economy will get less attention. 





























Labor leaders, losing, will just be labor leaders, not political powers. 

New Dealers, “Fair Dealers," where they remain, will wield less power. Any 
idea with a socialist tinge no longer will sell well in Congress. 

Businessmen will be heard with more respect. 











A Government-owned steel industry will not be developed. Public power will 
be pushed less aggressively. Private utilities will get more attention. 

Health insurance is very dead. Disability insurance seems more remote. 
New TVA's are less likely to be developed just at this time. Brannan plan for 
farmers is sunk, at least until hard times come back. Farmers, however, will 
continue to get favors. Farm belt, this time, was strongly Republican. 

Taft-Hartley may be changed as Senator Taft favors. T-H repeal, however, 
can be forgotten. Minimum wage won't be raised soon to $l from 75 cents. 

Universal service seems less of an imminent prospect. Draft, though, is to 
go on. Military power of U.S. will be built up with little opposition. 



































Mr. Truman, losing, is hurt for 1952. Truman problem is this: 

Responsibility is on White House still. Irritations over draft, taxes, 
living-cost rises, controls, strikes will center on the President and his party. 

Real power, however, will lie in a conservative coalition of Republicans 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


and Southern Democrats when it comes to shaping broad policy. 

It's different than after 1946 when Mr. Truman could blame Republicans fop 
all of the country's irritations. Those irritations already are numerous and 
they aren't likely to grow less numerous. Mr. Truman is in trouble. 


Republicans, suddenly, move from the doghouse into a popularity contest. 

Dewey: in by 550,000. Taft: by 430,000. Warren: in by 1,100,000. 

They're all impressive majorities. They put all three into 1952 running. 

Dewey, twice loser, will have trouble getting a third try. Taft, seeking 
his turn, will find Dewey in his way. Dewey has stopped Taft twice. 

Warren, in any Dewey-Taft deadlock, could be a natural for nomination. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether Dewey is to be blocked. The turn 
of events reduces the chance that Republicans will turn to Eisenhower when the 
chance appears good for winning with a Republican regular. 


Or, to look at the situation from another angle: 

Truman vs. Dewey: It's been tried. Dewey lost. 

Truman vs. Taft: That might be a hard fight. Labor, some farm groups, 
proponents of a "bipartisan" foreign policy would oppose Taft. 

Truman vs. Warren: That one, now, would look like a cinch for Warren. 

It all depends on the feel of things in 1952. If it appears to be a sure 
thing for any Republican, Taft's chances will be best. If it appears to be a 
horse race, Warren's chances will be best. Dewey's move would be to stop either 
or both of the others and to leave open the way for his own choice. 











General MacArthur's viewpoint that Asia demands more U.S. attention is 
bulwarked by the election outcome. General Marshall's viewpoint that Europe is 
all-important is weakened somewhat. Voters reacted adversely to policies that 
let China go to Communism, and to Russian domination, by default. 

Communist China now doesn't stand a chance of getting into U.N. Veto will 
have to be used by U.S., if necessary, tc avoid trouble in Congress. Formosa 
will not be allowed to go to Communist China by default. Japan, gradually, 
will be rearmed, given the means of defending herself without U.S. help. 











War itself, all-out war, is neither brought nearer nor delayed much. 

Warlike moves by Stalin, pulling the strings around the world, may tend to 
be altered a bit while Russians size up possible election effects. 

Stalin, sizing things up, will look for signs that U.S. may be getting in 
a mood to pull back, to put more stress on nationalism, less on outside world. 








War, however, in reality is under way and will not soon be ended. 

Russians have shot down American fliers. Russian tanks, mines, guns, 
planes, bullets have killed thousands of Americans, are killing more daily. 
Russian officials, openly, insult U.S. just about every day. About the only 
weapon that hasn't been used up to this time is the atomic bomb. 

U.S., on its part, is shooting back. U.S. shots are killing those who are 
doing the bidding of Russia, although Russians themselves don't get hit. 

War no longer is "cold war." It is real war. But it is not all-out war as 
yet. The "warm up" period of World War II covered about 5 years. Even after 
Shooting started, there were 7 months of what was called "phony war" before the 
all-out drive for a decision started. Then it became world war. 








The all-out phase of World War III still seems quite a way off. Russia 
doesn't feel confident she can win. U.S. is just starting to rearm. 

All-out war, possibly, might be avoided. That's a remote possibility, but 
it remains a possibility so long as the big fight hasn't started. 

Odds are that a showdown in China won't be the issue over which all-out 
war breaks. U.S., if it can avoid it, isn't to get bogged down in Asia. 
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When the going is tough, Lee Winter/Summer 
tires are at their best! 
All winter long they keep you on the straight and narrow. You'll 


ride, not slide... their rugged calks are built to bite through to the 


solid surface under snow and mud. No slip. No spin. No skid. 


But these are not just snow tires 





for by next Spring the snow 
calks will have worn down to the regular riding ribs underneath and 


you will get extra thousands of trouble-free miles. 


Made in both conventional and Extra Low Pressure sizes, Lee 
Winter/Summer tires are patented to prevent imitation... and 
are covered by the Lee Double Guaranty against all road hazard 
damage for twelve full months...any injury to the tire and 


we make good. 


Yes. this is for sure 





when you put Lee Winter/Summer tires on 


every 
extra 
except 
cost 


your car you get 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


















Lee Tires are sold by 
more than 19,000 
dealers from coast to 


coast who display the 
insignia shown below 
—and each honors 
the guarantees issued 
by all others. 


*Tread Design, U. S. Pat, 2,505,137 
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Snyder vs. Acheson on ECA Help . . . More Favors 
For McCarthy? ... Anderson: No. 1 Farm Adviser 


President Truman is to come under 
strong pressure to name a Republican 
to succeed Dean Acheson as Secretary 
of State. Averell Harriman, White 
House assistant who has some claim 
on the job, would run into many of 
the same troubles with Congress that 
Mr. Acheson faces. 


x * * 


Fred Vinson, Chief Justice of the 
U.S., who would give a “new look” to 
the Department of State if named 
Secretary, is unlikely to be interested 
in stepping down from the Court un- 
less assured the Democratic presiden- 
tial nomination in 1952. Mr. Truman 
now is pictured as more determined 
than ever to run again in 1952. 


x* * 


John Foster Dulles, U.S. delegate to 
the United Nations, is No. 1 on the list 
of Republicans who might become 
Secretary of State if the President 
does yield to pressure to give a non- 
party flavor to foreign policy. 


x & ®& 


Friends of Dean Acheson indicate 
that he is not interested in any deal 
that would place him upon the Su- 
preme Court to make way for a suc- 
cessor at the Department of State. If 
a change comes, Secretary Acheson 
would go back to his law practice. 


eof ok 


Inside view of top Democrats is that 
if any one thing lost the election for 
them it was the remark by Dean 
Acheson, Secretary of State, that he 
would not turn his back on Alger Hiss, 
after Hiss had been convicted of per- 
jury. 
xk * 


Senator Joseph McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin, will expect and will get more 
favors from the Republican leadership 
in the next Congress. Senator Mc- 
Carthy, almost singlehanded, de- 


veloped and exploited the political 
possibilities in the issue of Commu- 
nism. 


Whispers 


The White House group credits Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver, Tennessee Demo- 
crat, with costing the party at least 
one key Senate seat and three or four 
House seats through his investigation 
of the ties between gamblers and poli- 
ticians. 


x & & 


Dwight Eisenhower, soon to become 
supreme commander of Allied forces 
in Europe, is discovering that Repub- 
licans are not now as interested in 
him as a 1952 possibility as they were 
before voters showed an inclination 
to accept regular Republican candi- 
dates. General Eisenhower is not 
clearly fixed as a party regular. 


xe 


Representative Carl Vinson, of Geor- 
gia, chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, hereafter will 
exercise dominant influence on U.S. 
military policy. Senator Millard Tyd- 
ings, who went down the line for the 
White House in favoring the Air Force 
over the Navy, was liquidated po- 
litically. No present candidate is on 
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the horizon to fill the particular ro) 
that Senator Tydings has filled, 
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John D. Small, former WPB officig 
who becomes Chairman of the highi 
important Munitions Board, is a bus. 
nessman friend of Chairman W 
Stuart Symington of the National &. 
curity Resources Board. The Muni} 
tions Board is to screen and determin 
precedence in military buying. 


x * * 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, if 
opposing State Secretary Acheson oq 
the issue of continuing large-scale aid 
to nations abroad, now that several oj 
these nations are able to pay thei 
own way. The Treasury Secretary i 
inclined to a little more questionin 
before dollars are handed out ina bi 
way. 
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U.S. generals, after study, are cool t0 
the idea of trying to build and equip 
a large army in Spain. What they dis- 
cover is that the Spanish industrial 
machine is so badly run down that the 
cost of rebuilding would be too high 
in relation to any expected militar) 
return within a reasonable time. 


x * * 


Defense Secretary George Marshall 
his associates say, is highly critical o 
French politicians for the adamant 
stand they are taking against an) 
practical use of German troops in de- 
fense of Europe. There is much inside 
questioning among U. S. military offi- 
cials whether the French really ar 
prepared, at this point, to stand y 
very firmly to the Communists. 


x *&k * 


Senator Clinton Anderson in 195l 
will replace Charles Brannan, Secté- 
tary of Agriculture, as No. 1 adviset 
to the Democrats on farm _ policy. 
Farmers in 1950 turned to the Repub- 
licans in a big way after voting Demo- 
cratic in 1948. The Brannan pla 
turned out to be political poison. 
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alee Of course: All well-run 
businesses are. But these men were 
fighting time—the most critical factor 
in business today. Replacing even 
those records which could be replaced, 
would have meant months of costly 
delay. 

Only 7 percent of fire-gutted busi- 
nesses are as lucky as this one. Play 
safe with yours. Shaw-Walker Fire 
Files are the sure ‘‘one premium’ fire 
insurance for every valuable record. 

And they give you point-of-use pro- 
tection every hour of the day. All this 
important information within arm’s 
reach, yet out of harm’s way. 

Out of fifty years’experience, Shaw- 
Walker brings you 34 types of fire- 
proof cabinets to keep records safe for 
years, yet ready to use within seconds! 

And there are Shaw- Walker desks, 


chairs, files, cabinets, systems, indexes 


“Built Like a 
Skyscraper” 


GHAW-WALKER 





Thee kecte if the business lived Meough Te blige 


or merely wish to modernize worn, 
out-dated offices, make sure you use 
Shaw- Walker equipment throughout. 
It will help you make the most of every 
minute, every working day! 


and supplies—everything for the of- 
fice except machines—each “‘time- 
engineered”’ for the needs of every 
job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new business 
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| H <m——_ — — 0 ‘ 
hi | All Fire-Files equipped 


Time-rated, point-of-use | 


Z } 
protection saves steps ~~ 


—steps up production. 











with locks — signal plunger 
or new manipulation-proof 
combination. 









Foolproof latch on 
each drawer. 


individual safe, insulated 


t 
I} 
i| 

Each drawer an } 
| 

on all six sides. 


All around good looks — 
cast bronze hardware 
—well-proportioned, 
attractive colors. 


Easy -operating 
drawers reduce fatigue. 
Free-coasting, 

floater-bearing slides. 


The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! 
A wealth of information on “time-engineered” office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write 
today, on business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 43, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 














- Oil with an 
Engineering Degree 
stepped in... 


High operating costs stepped out! 








(Saving: more than $2,000 a month) 


e MuLtipPLe plant management everywhere is 
making savings like this — using Oil with an En- 
gineering Degree — which means quality Texaco 
lubricants recommended by skilled Texaco 


Lubrication Engineers. 


Backed by years of experience gathered from 
every major field of industry—these experts come 
into your plants—analyze your operating condi- 
tions. Then—they recommend the right lubricants 
that mean increased output, lower unit costs. 





One Purchase Agreement puts this engineer- 





ing service to work in all your plants — and sets 
up a nation-wide source of supply — from the 
more than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants. 


* * * 


To assure savings in all your plants, call or 


write the nearest Texaco Distributing Plant 
or The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


The ‘Texas Company 


More than 2000 Texaco Distributing Plants 
in all 48 States — to serve all your plants, 
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WORLD WAR III: HAS IT BEGUN? 
SIX CONFLICTS ADD UP TO BIG ONE 


U.S. Fights, Russia Withholds Own Troops 


The ‘next war’ is here. Korea, 
Greece, China, Indo-China are 
battles in the real thing. Casual- 
ties already match a big war. 

World War Ill is not waiting 
on U.S. and Russia. It has been 
going on around the edges a long 
time. It's getting hotter. 

Peace, as an election issue, ac- 
tually was behind the times. New 
Congress is to be a ‘“‘war Con- 
gress,’ no matter what. 


World War III, as a practical mat- 
ter, is going on now and the U.S. is in 
it. Officials talk openly of the nation’s 
being involved in war now, not facing 
war in the future. The “little wars,” 
as they see it, add up to a big war— 
World War III. 

U.S. and Russia, they say, have been 
enemies in World War III for years. 
Directly or indirectly, the U.S. and Rus- 
sia have been involved on opposite sides 
of wars in Greece, Indo-China, Malaya, 
China, the Philippines and Korea. 

Casualties, since the end of World 
War I], have reached the staggering 
total of 3.6 million or more. Most of these 
resulted from China’s war, in which the 
U.S. armed one side while Russia helped 
the other. In Greece, 150,000 were 
killed and wounded. In Korea, more 
Americans have already been killed or 
reported missing than in four of the 
seven wars in U.S. history. 

Concern about getting into World 
War III was an issue in last week’s U.S. 
elections. Votes, however, do not alter 
the fact that the U.S. already is in shoot- 
ing war. Russian tanks, Russian mines, 
Russian planes are killing Americans. 
Americans, at the front and at home, see 
the men in the Kremlin, not just the men 
using the guns, as their major enemies. 

So far, Moscow has taken care to have 
non-Russians fight its wars. The soldiers 
using Russian arms have been Greeks, 
Chinese or Koreans led by Communists 
who look to Moscow for orders. U.S. 
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troops have killed few, if any, Russians 
in combat. Russia’s troops have not yet 
been committed in World War III. 

Russia’s strategy, as recognized by 
U.S. military leaders, is to get the U.S. 
and the West to commit most of their 
trained man power in Far Eastern wars, 
7,000 miles from the U.S., farther still 
from Western Europe. A U.S.-China war, 
with the odds in trained man power over- 
whelmingly against the U.S. and its al- 
lies, would please Moscow. But the U.S., 
aware of the danger, is shying away from 
a war with China. Chinese Communists, 
who know that U.S. bombers can blast 
their hopes for developing Chinese in- 
dustry, are wary too. 

The build-up to World War III has 
come so gradually, so stealthily, incident 
by incident and local war by local war, 
that many Americans are unaware of the 
extent to which the U.S. is involved, of 
the scope and growth of shooting war. 

Yet, at the Pentagon Building, hub of 
the U.S. war effort in Washington, more 
persons are employed now than in World 
War II. U.S. armed forces of 3 million 
are planned; more may be needed. Arms 
making is booming. 


Korea, at present, is the major front, 
the biggest battleground in World War 
III. U.S. casualties officially announced 
before the heavy fighting just south of 
the Manchurian border were close to 
28,000, probably now exceed 35,000. 
Total casualties for all forces on both 
sides may now exceed 200,000. If Mos- 
cow succeeds in getting the U.S. and 
China directly involved in war, the fight- 
ing in Korea may look like a skirmish. 

China’s Mao Tse-tung, say those who 
know him, is a cautious man. He sent no 
troops to help North Korean Commu- 
nists when.they started the war at 
Moscow’s bidding. He kept his troops on 
their own side of the fence even when 
the United Nations force drove back to 
Seoul and the 38th parallel, the old 
boundary line between Communist Korea 
and free Korea. But, when U.S. and 
U.N. forces crossed the parallel, when 
they moved bevond the North Korean 
capital of Pyongyang, Mao moved, too. 

Talk of getting U.S. out of 
Korea by Christmas ended as they met 
about 60,000 Chinese Communists, battle 
hardened and well armed with modern 
Russian-made weapons, supported by 


troops 





SHOOTING AT SNIPERS 
There is fighting, too, in Indo-China, Malaya, the Philippines 
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Weight of Power 
Facing U.N. Across Korea’s Borders: 
2,800,000 Men to 250,000 


300,000 crack troops 
on Korea’s border, 
300,000 more and 


war industry in Man- 


churia, 1.5 million 
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North Korean Army, 
down to 60,000, is bul- 
warked now by 60,000 
Chinese communists, 
Russian arms, in- 
cluding jet fighters, 
modern artillery. 
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Russia has 600,000 


troops, 4,000 planes, - 
80 submarines within 


striking range of. 


CT MC) 
war industry, naval 
and air bases. 








U.S. and its allies have 250,000 troops in Korea. 
Arms must come from U.S., 7,000 miles away. 
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jet fighters, 50 miles from the Man. 
churian border. The U.N. advance Was 
checked; in some areas, thrown back 
World War III now threatens to enter a 
new, more dangerous phase. 

The Communist challenge in Nor} 
Korea, U.S. officials admit, is clearly , 
challenge from strength. U.S. and jt, 
allies have 250,000 troops in Korea 
They include 100,000 South Koreans 
and the cream of U.S. forces. Even in the 
U.S. there are no big pools of armed and 
trained man power, ready to move. 

Communist China, however, has yp. 
der arms 5 million troops experienced jy 
civil war, and another 5 million mey 
organized as militia. In North China and 
Manchuria there are 1.5 million regular 
troops. Inside Manchuria there are 300. 
000 troops, best in China, and 300,000 
more crack troops are on the Korean bor. 
der of Manchuria, ready to move. 

From these troops, Mao picked 60,000 
“volunteers,” actually organized in units 
of some 8,000 men each, drawn from 
regular divisions. These he sent into 
North Korea as U.S. and U.N. forces 
approached the border. His move may 
have been inspired by real fear that 
Manchuria itself was threatened by in. 
vasion, Japanese style. It may have been 
calculated only to protect the great Yalu 
River hydroelectric plants, Japanese. 
built units on the Korean bank of the 
border river, which provide Manchurian 
industry with much more of its power. 

In any case, Moscow was delighted by 
the Chinese move and promptly prom- 
ised its help if Communist China gets 
involved in war. Moscow, too, leads from 
strength in this area. Russia has 600,000 
crack troops in- 35 divisions in the Vladi- 
vostok area near Korea’s border. About 
4,000 Russian war planes, some of them 
jets, and 80 submarines are based in this 
area, supported by war industry. 

Confronted by such power, the United 
Nations is moving cautiously. Chinese 
Communists have been told that the 
Korean-Manchurian border will be re 
spected. There is talk at Lake Success, 
as in Washington, of leaving a “buffer 
strip” of 50 miles of North Korean tert- 
tory next to the Manchurian border for 
temporary Chinese occupation, pending 
settlement. There is talk, too, of having 
South Koreans patrol the U.N. border, 
pulling U.S. and other U.N. troops back. 

A compromise, officials say, looks like- 
ly. U.S., aware that a million Japanese 
troops were bogged down in China from 
1937 to 1945, doesn’t want war with 
China. If the U.S. were to get involved 
there it might take so many U. S. troops, 
so much U.S. armament, that Europe 
would be left virtually defenseless against 
Russian attack. Communist China’s lead- 
ers, too, are aware that war with the 
U.S. could bring internal revolt in China, 
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> Man. 
ce = would certainly bring U.S. bombs on 
1 back, China’s vulnerable industry. 
enter a Indo-China, too, could become a ma- 
jor battlefield of World War III if Com- 
North munist China intervenes directly. There, 
early q forces under French command are fight- 
and its ing Communist-led Vietnamese natives 
Korea in a war that already has cost France 2 
Coreans billion dollars. French troops, needed in 
n in the Europe, are pinned down to Indo-China. 
ed and Recently, Indo-Chinese Communists, get- 
e. ting help in arms from Communist China, 
las un- have forced the French to retreat. Cas- 
need in ualties on both sides probably exceed 
mM men 70,000. Here, too, the U.S. is becoming 
ina and more deeply involved and is rushing 
regular new arms shipments to help the French. 
e 300. Malaya is still a secondary battle- 
00,000 ground in World War Hl. But the shoot- 
an bor- ing war between British forces and Com- 
munist-led rebels continues. Casualties 
60,000 on both sides so far exceed 15,000. 
N units The Philippines are weakened by a 
1 from shooting war between Communist-led 
it into rebels and Government forces. Casualties 
forces so far on both sides total about 15,000. 
e may! The Government has U.S. support; 
r that Communists are encouraged by Moscow. 
by in B Greece is one battleground of World 
e been War III where U.S. and its allies can 
it Yalu claim a definite victory, but only at high 
anese- costs. Communists taking orders from 
of the Moscow tried to grab Greece in 1944, be- 
‘hurian fore World War II had ended. Their at- 
power tempted putsch turned into a long war 
ted by into which the U.S. pumped 400 million 
prom- dollars’ worth of military aid. A big U.S. 
a gets military mission, still in Greece, armed 
's from and trained the Greek Government's 
00,000 | Army, which ended the war a year ago. 
Vladi- Incidents, some brief and some pro- 
About § longed, are considered a part of World 
* them War III by U.S. officials. In one such in- 
in this | cident last April, an unarmed U.S. Navy 
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plane was shot down over the Baltic Sea 
by Russian fighters and its entire crew 
was killed. In another, more recently, 
U.S. planes shot down Russian-manned 
fighters maneuvering near the Korean 
war zone. Outstanding incident of World 
War III was the Russian attempt to seize 
Berlin by blockade and the successful 
U.S. “air lift” in 1948-49. 

The big battle of World War III, the 
full-scale warfare that Russia can launch 
by ordering its own forces to march in the 
Far East or in Europe—an atomic-bomb 
war—is not in sight. Most U.S. and West- 
ern leaders believe Russia is not ready, 
that U.S. still has time to arm itself and 
its allies, that adequate defense may pre- 
vent Russia from trying the big battle. 

Little battles, however, add up to the 
fact that Russia and U.S. are well into 
World War III. Russia, conserving its 
own forces, is out to force the U.S. to ex- 
haust its growing strength in wars in Asia. 
U.S., increasingly aware that World War 
III is already on, is moving warily. 
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KOREAN BUILDING BURNS AS THE ARMIES MOVE NORTHWARD 


Russian tanks, Russian mines, Russian planes are killing Americans 


POISED ON THE BORDER: 300,000 CRACK TROOPS LIKE THESE. 
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TROUBLE FOR TRUMAN AHEAD 


Election Blocks ‘Fair Deal,’ Hurts ‘52 Hopes 


Real story of what the election 
means— 

Labor, as a political force, is 
on the wane. Business gets a 
stronger hand. Farmers, general- 
iy, are Republican again. 

Voters see Communism as the 
No. 1 threat to U. S. Changes in 
foreign policy, in U.S. spending 
abroad are to show that. 

A combination of Southern 
Democrats and Northern Repub- 
licans will keep the next Congress 
on the conservative side. 


Harry S. Truman, as President, 
faced with the job of running the 
country for two more years, suddenly 
finds this situation on his board of 
directors: 

In the Senate, the new Congress will 
give him 49 Senators of his Democratic 
Party and 47 of the Republican opposi- 
tion. A contest in Connecticut could bring 
the Senate to a 48-48 tie, with the Demo- 
crats organizing only by aid of the Vice 
President’s vote. Before election on No- 
vember 7, there were 54 Democratic 
Senators and 42 Republicans. Only the 
narrowest margin gives the Democrats 
control of the Senate—and Mr. Truman 
has little power over the controlling 
forces in the Senate. 

In the House, 234 in the new Con- 
gress will be Democrats; 200 will be 
Republicans. Several contests are in sight 
that could change these figures slightly. 
Before election, the Democrats held 262 
seats, Republicans had 172, and one was 
held by an American Laborite. In this 
branch of Congress, the President’s party 
holds only nominal control. The desertion 
of 18 Democrats on any hard-fought issue 
can throw the decision to the Republi- 
can side. 

Actually, from January, 1951, until 
January, 1953, the 82d Congress will be 
run by a coalition of conservatives— 
Southern Democrats and Northern Re- 
publicans. That is true of both houses. It 
is a fact that will have profound influence 
upon taxes, spending, foreign aid, labor 
laws, controls over prices, wages and 
materials, the draft, all kinds of policies 
affecting all kinds of people. 
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The 41 million voters who went to 
the polls—the largest number for any 
mid-term election in history—voted for 
some changes in the conduct of national 
affairs. 

Labor leaders, the voters decided, 
should have less power. In election after 
election, the voters ignored the tug of 
labor and put into office men whom la- 
bor opposed. 

The most notable labor loss was in 
Ohio. Here, Senator Robert A. Taft, 
often called “Mr. Republican,” No. 1 
target of union leaders, won re-election 
by a plurality of 430,000. A coalition of 
organized-labor forces had fought an 
all-out campaign against the Senator. 

All along the line, labor-approved 
candidates went down. Elbert Thomas, 
Democratic chairman of the Senate La- 
bor Committee, was beaten in Utah. 
Scott W. Lucas, Senate Democratic 
Leader, fell in Illinois. Francis J. Myers, 
Senate Democratic whip, was flattened 
in Pennsylvania, Governor Chester 
Bowles lost in Connecticut. 

The one important victory that Mr. 


Truman and his labor backers were abj 
to develop was in the President's hom, 
State of Missouri. There, Thomas ¢ 
Hennings, Jr., a Democrat, beat Senat 
Forrest C. Donnell, labor-opposed 
publican. 

Businessmen, at the same time, ma 
gains. Perhaps their most notable victon 
was in the election of Wallace F. Be. 
nett, a former head of the National 4s 
sociation of Manufacturers, over Seng 
Thomas in Utah. But all 


tor ACTOS 
the country, friends of the busines 
viewpoint won election. The - stock 
market reflected these victories in , 


forward leap on the day after the vote 
were in. . 
In State after State, men who back thely 
business point of view on taxes, labor 
policy, Government spending, busines 
controls won. Georgia returned the co: 
servative Walter F. George to head th 
Senate Finance Committee and team wf 
with North Carolina’s conservative Ro 
ert L. Doughton of the House Ways an 
Means Committee in writing tax legis! 
tion. Republican Senator Homer E. Cape 











In the House: 
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262 Democrats 














172 Republicans 
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AFTER ELECTION= 





234 Democrats 
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200 Republicans 
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hart, himself a former businessman, won 
re-election in Indiana. And Republican 
Senator Eugene D. Millikin, opponent 
of the excess-profits tax, was re-elected 
in Colorado. 

Southern conservatives can be counted 
upon to provide from 10 to 20 votes in 
the Senate and from 40 to 60 in the 
House that will enable Republican con- 
servatives to fix a policy that is friendly 
to business on most policy issues. Busi- 
ness, in effect, won the November elec- 
tions. 

Foreign policy, as it has been con- 
ducted, took a heavy blow in the elec- 
tion. The returns had hardly been tabu- 
lated before some Republican leaders 
were demanding that Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson resign. The Secretary 
shook his head and said he had no in- 
tention of doing so. But it is clear that 
economic aid for foreign countries is in 
for a trimming. Even military aid will be 
studied carefully. There will be a strong 
tendency to see that something tangible 
is given in return when American dollars 
are passed out. 

A strong turn to nationalism was re- 
flected in the election returns. Even be- 
fore the results were in, Senator Taft 
put out a message to Ohioans demand- 
ing a thorough investigation of any com- 
mitments to defend Western Europe. 
He made this more emphatic in a state- 
ment after election, with a clear sugges- 


tion that America pull in its horns in 
the international arena. 

All through the Middle West and 
Mountain States, this view was reflected 
in the voting. Everett M. Dirksen, a Re- 
publican demanding alteration of the 
foreign policy, took the Lucas Senate 
seat in Illinois. Senator Bourke B. Hick- 
enlooper, Republican, another foreign- 
policy critic, won in Iowa. All through 
this area, Chiang Kai-shek won friends in 
Congress and the State Department lost 
ground. 

Against Communists a tough atti- 
tude, in and out of the Government and 
in and out of the United States, was 
dictated by the returns. 

If there was any surprise to politi- 
cians in the way the election went, it 
lay in the degree to which the charges 
that Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (Rep.), 
of Wisconsin, broadcast against the State 
Department had taken root and grown 
into votes. 

In Maryland, this was a big issue 
against Senator Millard E. Tydings, who 
headed the Senate subcommittee that 
investigated the McCarthy charges and 
reported them to be without foundation. 
Mr. Tydings lost his seat in the re- 
volt. In the California Senate 
Richard M. Nixon, a Representative who 
had been active on the Un-American 
Activities Committee, charged Repre- 
sentative Helen Gahagan Douglas with 
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a soft attitude toward Communists and 
fellow travelers. Mr. Nixon won. 

All across the country, Democrats who 
had been charged with a soft attitude 
toward Communists were voted out. The 
charges played a part in the defeat of 
Mr. Thomas in Utah. Earlier, they had 
figured in the defeat of Senators Claude 
Pepper, of Florida, and Frank Graham, 
of North Carolina, in Democratic pri- 
maries. In New York, Democrats and 
Republicans teamed up to erase the 
name of Vito Marcantonio, American 
Laborite who had been accused of vot 
ing the Communist line, from the roll of 
the House of Representatives. 

With the apparent endorsement of the 
McCarthy attitude that many politicians 
are reading into the: election returns, 
more will be heard frgm the Wisconsin 
Senator in the new Congress. Already, 
there are hints that he will renew his de 
mands for an investigation of the State 
Department. 

Farmers in the Middle West fell back 
into their old, conservative allegiance 
with the Republican Party. This showed 
clearly in the voting. In 1948, Middle 
Western farmers were troubled by de- 
clining farm prices and a lack of storage 
space. Enough of them swung to Mr. Tru- 
man to give him the election. This time, 
the farmers were prosperous and back in 
the Republican Party. 

Ohio, which Mr. Truman carried by a 
thin margin in 1948, gave Mr. Taft a 
plurality of 430,000 votes. Illinois, which 
Mr. Truman got by 30,000 votes in 1948, 
went to Mr. Dirksen, the Republican, by 
250,000. Wisconsin, which Mr. Truman 
got by 50,000 votes, re-elected Senator 
Alexander Wiley by an 80,000-vote mar- 
gin. And Indiana, which the President 
narrowly lost in 1948 at the same time 
the State was electing a Democratic Gov- 
ernor, re-elected Republican Senator 
Capehart by 100,000 votes. 

The Brannan plan for low food prices 
and direct payments to with 
little chance before the voting, had vir- 
tually none after the votes were counted. 
Few Democrats had ventured to make it 
an issue. In Iowa, where Albert J. Love- 
land had endorsed the Plan and _in- 
tended to fight for election on that issue, 
the situation had so changed by the lat- 
ter days of the campaign that the Bran- 
nan plan was mentioned but little. Never- 
theless, Mr. Loveland went down before 
a Hickenlooper sweep. 

The Republican victory was a na- 
tion-wide swing toward that party. It was 
not a sweep of landslide proportions. But 
it did reflect a tide that set in in New 
England and reached across the coun- 
try, leaving only the Democrats in the 
South untouched. The sweep grew in in- 
tensity as it moved west.’ Its strongest 
force was felt in the Middle West and in 


farmers, 
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Senate Races: How Republicans and Democrats Fared 


KENTUCKY: Earle C. Clements, Democrat, 


ARIZONA: Senator Carl Hayden, Democrat, 


re-elected. 


CALIFORNIA: Richard M. Nixon, Republi- 
can, replaces Senator Sheridan Downey, Dem- 


ocrat. Gain of one for Republicans. 

COLORADO: Senator 
Republican, wins. 

CONNECTICUT: Senators Brien McMahon 
and William Benton, Democrats, win; but the 
Benton victory is in dispute. 

FLORIDA: George A. Smathers, conserva- 
tive Democrat, replaces Senator Claude Pep- 
per, New Dealer. 

IDAHO: Herman Welker, Republican, gets 
the seat of Senator Glen H. Taylor, Democrat. 
Senator Henry C. Dworshak, Republican, re- 
elected. One-seat gain for Republicans. 

ILLINOIS: Everett M. Dirksen, Republican, 
beats Senator Scott W. Lucas, Democratic 
Leader. Gain of a third seat for Republicans. 

INDIANA: Senator Homer E. Capehart, Re- 
publican, elected again. 

IOWA: Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 
Republican, comes back. 

KANSAS: Frank Carlson, Republican, 
places Senator Harry Darby, Republican. 


re- 


Eugene D. Millikin, 


takes place of Senator Garrett L. 
Democrat. 

MARYLAND: John Marshall Butler, Republi- 
can, beats Senator Millard E. Tydings, Demo- 
crat. A fourth gain for Republicans. 

MISSOURI: Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Demo- 
crat, replaces Senator Forrest C. Donnell, Re- 
publican. Gain of one for Democrats. 

NEVADA: Senator Pat McCarran, Democrat, 
re-elected. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: Senator Charles W. 
Tobey, Republican, wins. 
NEW YORK: Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 


Democrat, comes back. 

NORTH CAROLINA: Willis Smith, conserva- 
tive Democrat, replaces Senator Frank P. 
Graham, “Fair Deal’’ Democrat. Senator Clyde 
R. Hoey, conservative Democrat, re-elected. 

NORTH DAKOTA: Senator Milton R. Young, 
Republican, keeps seat. 

OHIO: Senator Robert A. Taft, Republican 
policy maker, re-elected. 

OKLAHOMA: A. S. Mike Monroney, Demo- 
crat, takes place of Senator Elmer Thomas, 
Democrat. 


Withers, 


OREGON: Senator Wayne Morse, Republi- 
can, wins. 
PENNSYLVANIA: James H. Duff, Republi- 


can, gets seat of Senator Francis J. Myers, 
Democrat, the Majority Whip. This made o 
fifth gain for Republicans. 

RHODE ISLAND: John O. Pastore, Demo. 
crat, replaces Senator Edward L. Leahy, Demo. 
crat. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Francis Case, Republican, 
takes place of Senator Chan Gurney, Re. 
publican. 

UTAH: Wallace F. Bennett, Republican, wins 
seat of Senator Elbert D. Thomas, Democrat, 
Sixth gain for Republicans. 

VERMONT: Senator George D. Aiken, Re- 
publican, re-elected. 

WASHINGTON: Senator Warren G. 
son, Democrat, comes back. 

WISCONSIN: Senator Alexander Wiley, Re- 
publican, wins again. 


Aagnu- 


Net gain for Republicans: five seats. 


Senate seats in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, 
Louisiana and South Carolina are Democratic, 
as usual. 





the Mountain States, where isolationism 
used to reign supreme. 


Democratic losses were small in the 
East: a Governorship and a House seat in 


Connecticut; 3 House seats in New York. 


Moving westward, there were a Senate 


seat and 2 House seats in Pennsylvania; 
a Senate seat, a Governorship and a 
House seat in Maryland. These were sig- 
nificant of what was to happen in the 
Middle West. 


Ohio Democrats gave up 4 House seats 


to the Republicans. Indiana turned up 5 
House seats. Illinois produced a Senate 
seat and 4 House seats. This was the area 
of the Republicans’ greatest victories. 


From this point west, their gains were 
general though smaller. 


were Senate seats in Utah, 
House seats in 


There 
Idaho and California, 
Colorado, California, Idaho, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and _ Wisconsin. 
And, in these wide reaches of the West, 
the Republicans picked up Governor- 
ships in Nevada, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. The two latter States usually stay 
with the Democrats. 

Republicans suffered only two losses 
—a Senate seat in Missouri and a House 
seat in Texas. The Texas House seat 
had come to them through a fluke in a 
special election several months ago. But 


the loss by Senator Donnell was a re: 


loss, at a time when Republicans wer 


winning two House seats in Missouri. 
The Presidency in 1952. The ga’ 
set Republicans to counting their pr 
pects for 1952. The elections turned wy 
several potential candidates 
Presidency. 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey's smast 


ing victory in New York brought hin} 


back into the running. Governor Ea 


Warren of California, piling up a major 
itv of more than a million votes ove 


James Roosevelt, son of the late Pres 
dent, showed himself to be a power 
vote getter in his own right. And friends 








Governorship Races: Shifts in Control of States 


ARIZONA: Howard Pyle, Republican, wins 
in a close race with Mrs. Ana Frohmiller, Dem- 
ocrat. A Republican gain. 

CALIFORNIA: Governor Earl Warren, Re- 
publican, beats James Roosevelt, Democrat, 
son of former President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
by a 2-to-1 margin for a third term. 

COLORADO: Dan Thornton, Republican, de- 
feats Democratic incumbent. Another Republi- 
can gain. 

CONNECTICUT: John Davis Lodge, Republi- 
can, beats Governor Chester A. Bowles, Demo- 
crat. A third Republican gain. 

IDAHO: Len B. Jordan, Republican, holds 
this seat for Republicans. 

IOWA: William S. Beardsley, Republican, 
wins re-election. 

KANSAS: Edward F. Arn, Republican, 
places another Republican. 

MAINE: Governor Frederick G. Payne, Re- 
publican, is re-elected. 

MARYLAND: Theodore R. McKeldin, Repub- 
lican, elected after a bitter contest with Demo- 


re- 


cratic incumbent William Preston Lane, Jr. A 
fourth Republican gain. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Governor Paul A. Dever, 
Democrat, wins re-election. 

MICHIGAN: Harry F. Kelly, Republican, 
was in such a close contest with Governor G. 
Mennen Williams, Democrat, that the outcome 
long was in dispute. 

MINNESOTA: Governor Luther W. Young- 
dahl, Republican, re-elected. 

NEBRASKA: Governor Val Peterson, Repub- 
lican, holds his place. 

NEVADA: Charles Russell, Republican, ousts 
a Democrat. A fifth Republican gain. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: Governor 
Adams, Republican, re-elected. 

NEW MEXICO: Edwin L. Mechem, Republi- 
can, wins a post held by Democrats. A sixth 
Republican gain. 

NEW YORK: Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
Republican, elected for a third term. 

NORTH DAKOTA: C. Norman Brunsdale, 
Republican, holds a Republican piace. 


Sherman 


OHIO: Governor Frank J, Lausche, Demo- 
crat, re-elected. 

OKLAHOMA: Johnston Murray, Democrat, 
replaces Democratic incumbent. 

OREGON: Governor Douglas 
publican, re-elected. 

PENNSYLVANIA: John S. Fine, Republican, 
moves into a Republican post. 

RHODE ISLAND: Dennis J. Roberts, Demo- 
crat, succeeds a Democrat. 

SOUTH DAKOTA: Sigrud Anderson, Repub- 
lican, follows a Republican. 

VERMONT: Lee E. Emerson, Republican, 
keeps the Governorship Republican. 

WISCONSIN: Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Repub- 
lican, succeeds a Republican. 

WYOMING: Frank A. Barrett, Republican, 
follows a Republican. 


McKay, Re- 


Republican gain: six. 


Democratic Governors were elected, as us- 
val, in Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 
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of Senator Taft immediately began to 
hoom him for the Presidency. They said 
he had earned the nomination by roll- 
ing up one of the biggest majorities any 
senatorial candidate had ever gotten in 

Ohio. And Governor James H. Duff, win- 
ning in Pennsylvania in spite of a division 
in his own party, emerged as a factor to 
be considered. 

Republicans figure that they have a 
definite chance. They have a fair grip 
on most of the big electoral-vote States 
of the nation: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Illinois and California. Without 
some of these, it is all but impossible to 
win the Presidency. Near-by States usu- 
ally swing with them. 

If President Truman’s fortunes had 
been bound to the voting of this Novem- 
ber, he might have been a badly beaten 
candidate for President. 

Seven Western States that went to 
the President in 1948— Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Utah and Wyoming—elected Republi- 
cans in State-wide voting in 1950. The 
subtraction of the 50 electoral votes that 
these States had in 1948 from the 303 
electoral votes that Mr. Truman got 
would have brought him below the 266 
needed for election. 

In addition, four Middle Western 
States that were carried by Mr. Truman 
in 1948 swung to the Republicans this 
vear in State-wide elections. These were 
lowa, Illinois, Ohio and Wisconsin, with 
a total of 75 electoral votes. Even the 
loss of Illinois and Ohio would have 
cost Mr. Truman the election in 1948. 

From Mr. Truman’s point of view, the 
elections of this year indicated that the 
Democratic chances of carrying 125 
electoral votes in these 11 States of the 
Middle and Far West in 1952 are di- 
minishing. These States will have more 
electoral votes in 1952 from the reappor- 
tionment of House seats that will come 
before the next election. With the Re- 
publicans holding a firm grip upon the 
big blocks of electoral votes in New York 
and Pennsylvania, the Western defec- 
tions are perilous. 

Obviously, the President feels that he 
must take steps to bolster the Democratic 
situation in these areas. Loss of the Presi- 
dency by the Democrats in 1952 is 
threatened. 

The problem is what to do. Billions of 
dollars have gone into Western States 
in the past for reclamation and power 
projects. The farm program has been 
jiggled about for the benefit of the Mid- 
dle West. But both areas are dropping 
away from the Democratic Party. 

Moreover, the Solid South no longer 
is solid. Alabama, Mississippi, Florida 
and South Carolina dropped away to 
the States’ Rights Democrats in 1948. 
And, in South Carolina, this election 
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raised James F. Byrnes, the former Sec- 
retary of State, to the Governorship. Mr. 
Byrnes has no love for Mr. Truman. 
Many look for the new South Carolina 
Governor to lead a fight against Mr. Tru- 
man in 1952, either inside or outside the 
Democratic Party. 

Mr. Truman now sees himself squarely 
confronted with the dilemma of choos- 
ing between the West and the South, or 
of trying to weld the two sections to- 
gether. 

The first direct approach to this prob- 
lem must be made in choosing a Senate 
leader to succeed the defeated Senator 
Lucas. Three Westerners and one South- 
emer are being put forward for the 
place. The Westerners are Senators 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
Ernest W. McFarland, of Arizona, and 
Clinton P. Anderson, of New Mexico 
Each of these States elected Republicans 
in State-wide elections this year. The 
Southerner is Senator Richard B. Russell, 
of Georgia. 

In the choosing, also, the President 
now is facing the decision of whether to 
fight straight down the line, in a losing 
battle, for his entire program, or to 
choose certain phases of his international 
program to stand by and forget about the 
rest. This is somewhat the same predica- 
ment that the late President Roosevelt 
was in when World War II began. He 
quietly let much of his New Deal pro- 
gram that remained unacted upon go 
down the drain and concentrated upon 
the war. Such a decision from Presi- 
dent Truman with respect to the rest 
of his “Fair Deal” program would bring 
wide acquiescence from many Demo- 
crats. 

This would mean the scrapping of 
civil-rights proposals. It would mean 
vielding in his insistence that the Taft- 
Hartley Act be repealed. It would mean 
giving up health insurance and certain 
other phases of his program. But these 
have little or no chance of enactment 
in the 82d Congress as it stands. The 
best that the President can do with them 
is to preserve them as campaign issues 
for 1952. 

But much of the President’s program 
was developed to fit the demands of 
his labor backers. In the 1950 elections, 
the labor leaders failed to hold their 
own union men in State after State and 
town after town. Senator Taft carried 
all but four of the counties in Ohio, in- 
cluding many industrial centers. The 
election went far toward dissipating the 
idea that there is a “labor” vote, as such. 
It indicated that workers vote as indi- 
viduals, not as union members. 

This means that, in the days to come, 
labor leaders will have a smaller voice 
in shaping political decisions. But it 
poses plenty of problems for Mr. Truman. 











New Line-Up in House: 
Parties’ Gains and Losses 


Repub- 
licans 


Demo- 
crats 


Gains 
Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New 

Hampshire — 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 2 
N. Carolina 1 
N. Dakota “= 
Ohio 7 1 
Oklahoma 6 
Oregon — 
Pennsylvania 13 2 
Rhode Island 2 = 
S. Carolina 6 
S. Dakota 

Tennessee 
Texas 2 
Utah 

Vermont _ 
Virginia 9 

Washington 2 
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West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming — 
Totals 234 


1R 


—~o | 


200 1D-29R 


Net gains by Republicans, 28. 
Totals may be changed slightly 
by contests in New York, Mis- 
souri and California. 

Number of seats needed for 
House control, 218. 


One Ohio seat, won by an In- 
dependent, is not included in 
above totals. 
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Here is what Reservists can 
look for, as things stand: 
Navy—1 enlisted man in 4 
faces a call; 1 officer in 13. 
Army—Many officers will be 
tapped; far fewer enlisted men. 
Air—Specialists, not flight or 
ground crews, are vulnerable. 
Marines—Most already in. 
Others get orders in December. 
Deferments will be easier for 
many. Jobs, education, age, 


family status, all come in for con-— 


sideration. 


Reservists, anxious to assess their 
chances of being called back to active 
duty, will find that a turn for the 
worse in Korea is not to mean a faster 
rate of recall by the armed services. 
Fewer, not more, Reservists are to be 
called in the months ahead. 


What to expect now can be seen, 
in broad outline, from the charts on 
these pages. In more detail, the pros- 











RESERVISTS: FEWER CALLS AHEAD 


Deferments Easier to 


pects for men with Reserve status are 
these: 

Naval enlisted Reservists are the 
most liable to be recalled. Better than 
one in four will find themselves back in 
uniform by next March. Of the 700,000 
youths in this category, 182,000 are 
scheduled to be called back. Deferments 
will go to relatively untrained seamen 
and to Reservists with four or more de- 
pendents, so that a Reserve petty officer 
with few or no dependents will have 
about a 50-50 chance of being called. 

Naval Reserve officers, however. 
will have a much better chance of not 
being ordered up. Only one in 13 is to 
get recall orders by March. That’s 24,000 
out of 300,000 men. The big need is for 
junior officers for sea duty. No aviators 
will be called up, or permitted to volun- 
teer. Officers with the rank of commander 
or above are immune from recall now. 

Air Force enlisted Reservists are in 
the “safest” category of all. Under present 
Air Force policy, no more will be called 
up involuntarily. Those already on active 
duty will be released as soon as replace- 
ments are available. 

Air Force Reserve officers are some- 
what more vulnerable. No pilots, naviga- 
tors, or other flying personnel are to be 





Get Despite War Turn 


called up involuntarily. But some special. 
ists will get orders. Reservists with radar. 
electronic or engineering skills are mos 
needed. Officers with four or more de. 


pendents, however, are not to be taken, § 


under a new Air Force directive. 

Army enlisted Reservists, who have 
been recalled in larger numbers. than 
any other group in recent weeks, now are 
to be immune, with few exceptions, 
Those exceptions will be largely trained 
medical personnel, with 1,800 scheduled 
for recall, and a few Reservists with 
counterintelligence corps skills. No others 
are to be recalled involuntarily. 

Army Reserve officers, in contrast, 
will continue to be called in sizable nun- 
bers. The individual’s chances of being 


called up by mid-1951 now are about f 


one in eight. Most recall orders will go 
to junior officers not in organized Reserve 
units. Organized Reservists are safer, un- 
less the Army later decides to call up 
some Reserve units. Virtually no officers 
with a grade of major or above will be 
called, under present Army policy. 
Marine Reservists, except for ranking 
commissioned and noncommissioned off- 
cers, already are in uniform in most cases. 
Of those remaining, all Reservists to be 
called up by June, 1951, will be notified 
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by the end of December. Only members 
of Marine air squadrons are to be kept 
uncertain of their status. That will be 
















nking determined by Congress later, keyed to 
d off the number of air squadrons authorized 
Cases for the Marine Corps. 
to be That’s the outlook for each group of 
tified Reservists at this time. It shows what the 
| individual can expect, barring a major 
4 war or drastic change in Reserve policy 
a by the armed services. It assumes a con- 





tinued high rate of volunteering for all 
three services and a step-up in drafting 
of youths for the Army. It will apply until 
mid-1951, if present plans for this period 
are followed. 

Deferment for Reservists, or delay 
in recall orders, meanwhile, will be ob- 
tainable for men called to active duty and 
who can present a convincing case. 

Students, for example, can get their 
+4 recall orders delayed in many cases until 
; their current school term is completed. 
Unlike the draft, there is to be no blanket 
deferment of college students until next 
June in the case of Reservists. But a 
Defense Department directive now pro- 
vides that Reservists going to school are 
eligible for delay, with each case to be 
considered individually. 

Key men in industry, too, are eligible 
a now for deferment if they can satisfy 
F Reserve officials that they are essential 
4 













to the operation of their firms, that they 
cannot be replaced within three months, 
and that their jobs cannot be broken 
é down into simpler operations and done 
i by less skilled people. 
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Air Force Reservists 


BH No additional calls of enlisted men now 
BB Officer recall limited to “critical skills” 
@ Actives to be canvassed, some chance for release 


ee | Army Reservists a wal Navy Reservists fan 


@ Many company-grade officers, for line duty, still to 


i Field-grade officers to be called only with “critical 








being called 


SE Marine Reservists dy 


@ Most to be recalled by next June have received orders 
@ The rest will be notified by December 31 
@ No call for airmen until Congress orders more squadrons 


No aviators or other air officers now 


@ Line and staff officers, enlisted men in organized units 


Hl Release of actives starts in 1951—enlisted men in July, 


officers in October 


Key Government employes are to 
be eligible for deferment or delays on 
the same basis. 

Scientists, Reservists who are engaged 
in research or scientific activities, also 
will be considered for deferment. Those 
working on Government projects, or 
private projects dealing with national 
defense, are almost certain to be safe 
from recall now. 

Hardship cases, finally, will provide 
deferment or delay for a few Reservists. 
In practice, Reserve officials have ac- 
cepted very few hardship cases as the 


basis for deferment. A Reservist who 
stands to lose his business if called 
up, for example, still has no assur- 


ance that he will not be recalled. But 
he will have a longer time in which 
to present his case. By January 1, 
all three services expect to be giving 
at least four months’ advance notice 
with all recall orders. 

As a practical matter, Reservists who 
receive recall orders in the months ahead 
and who wish to present their cases for 
not returning to active duty are being 
advised by the armed services to use 
these channels: 

Army. Request for delay in call to 
active duty should be made by a mem- 
ber of the Army Organized Reserve Corps 
through his unit commander or unit 
instructor to the commanding general of 
the Army area in which he lives. A 
Reservist who is not in an organized 
unit should forward his request through 
the office that sent him his orders. 
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Air Force. A member of the Air Force 
Reserve should make his request to the 
headquarters of the numbered Air Force 
for the area in which he lives. 

Navy. Requests for delay by Naval 
Reservists should be addressed to the 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Non- 
aviators should send requests via their 
naval district commandant. Aviation per- 
sonnel, if called, can forward any requests 
via the Chief of Naval Air Reserve Train- 
ing, Naval Air Station, Glenview, III. 

Marine Corps. All requests for delay 
in call to active duty by Marines must 
come from the individuals through the 
chain of command, starting with the local 
inspection instructors. 

National Guard. Members of the 
Army or Air National Guard should make 
their requests to the Adjutant General 
of the State in which they live. 

In most deferments, 
granted, will be for six months, with a 
possible extension for another six months. 
There are to be no outright exemptions 
from active duty for Reservists who are 
deferred for occupational reasons. That’s 
the Defense Department’s policy now, 
but may be changed later if the need 
for trained Reservists decreases further. 

What is happening now, in other 
words, is a gradual reduction in the rate 
at which Reservists are being called back 
into uniform. While men in some cate- 
gories are still needed in large numbers, 
others are becoming relatively safe from 
involuntary recall and deferments are to 
be correspondingly easier to get. 
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Surplus of Dollars Rolling Up Abroad 


New Congress Is to Reconsider Gift Plans 


Americans are buying more 
than they are selling in the rest 
of the world. And prices are high 
for what they get. 

The dollar famine is over. U. S. 
buyers, tourists and the Govern- 
ment are pouring out U.S. cash 
abroad. 

It can mean a lot less in gift 
dollars from the new Congress, a 
thorough going over of all U. S. 
aid programs. 


U.S. dollars, once so scarce abroad 
that this country had to give them 
away in wholesale lots, are becoming 
plentiful. On balance, other countries 
now have more dollars than they are 
using, and they are building up re- 
serves. Yet the pressure for more and 
bigger dollar gifts keeps right on 
growing. 

It is against this background that a 
new will examine the world 
dollar situation. That Congress will have 
a stronger contingent of Senators and 
Representatives who are opposed to the 
Administration’s handout program. And 
these Congressmen will find arguments 
against more handouts in the situation 
that is developing in U.S. foreign trade. 

At present, this country is buying more 
goods and services from abroad than it is 
selling to other countries. In goods alone, 
as the chart on the page opposite shows, 
sales and purchases between the U.S. 
and other countries are about balanced. 
Other countries, however, are getting 
more dollars from American tourists and 
from American business firms for ship- 
ping charges, insurance premiums and 
other service costs. Result is that the 
U.S. has to transfer gold to pay for 
what it gets. 

At the same time, other countries are 
getting a lot of U.S. goods free. Dollar 
aid this year, in the form of loans and 
grants, is to amount to 4.6 billions. Dol- 
lar aid next year, if the present program 
goes through, will jump to 7.3 billions 
—the largest amount ever provided by 
the U.S. Government. The proposed aid 
for next year is likely to get close study 
from the new Congress that convenes 
January 3. 


Congress 
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The situation that will confront Con- 
gress will show the U. S. planning to raise 
taxes, to rearm at home and to pay for 
rearming allies abroad, and to cut down 
on the supply of goods for U.S. civilians. 
Control of inflation will be a major prob- 
lem. At the same time, Congressmen will 
find that this country is buying prodi- 
giously from abroad at rising prices. 

Inflation in the U.S., in fact, is getting 
an assist from purchases beyond the 
borders. American producers are paying 
five times as much for rubber as they 
paid a year ago. Tin has doubled in 
price since the Korean war. Wool has 
advanced a third. A similar price trend 
has occurred in burlap, copper, silk, 
shellac, hides and other commodities. The 
United States is paying through the nose 
for the goods that are wanted from other 
countries. All this puts more and more 
dollars into foreign pockets. 

In the face of this trend, Congress also 
will get a program to advance 3.75 bil- 
lion dollars next year to arm friendly 
countries in Europe and Asia. The Mar- 
shall Plan for European assistance comes 


Gold and Dollars: Foreign Holdings Go Up 
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to around 3 billion for 1951. Then there 
will be proposals to aid the Philippines. 
to rebuild Korea, to develop agriculture 
and power in the Middle East, to assist FF 
India and Indonesia. 

Meanwhile, Congressmen will find 
that it is harder and harder for Ameri- 
can businessmen to sell goods abroad, 
Export controls already have curtailed 
shipments of steel, copper, cotton and 
other goods. Import controls in other 
countries make it harder to sell goods for 
dollars. Great Britain, for example, has 
curtailed buying from U.S. sources by 
almost 50 per cent. 

The stage is about set for a thorough- 
going examination of this country’s for- 
eign-aid policies. It is quite likely that 
Congress will insist on substantial reduc- 
tions in aid to foreign civilians at a time 
when Americans are asked to tighten 
their own belts in the interest of the arms 
program. Great Britain already has been 
told that Marshall Plan aid to that coun- 
try is likely to be cut. 

The dollar position is explained in 
the shift that has occurred in U.S. trade 
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with the rest of the world. Exports of 
goods plus services—sales abroad—have 
dropped from 16 billion dollars in 1949 
to a current rate of about 13.5 billion a 
year. Imports of goods and services—pur- 
chases from abroad—now are running at 
13.6 billion a year. So U.S. trade is 
about balanced. But about 4.2 billions 
of U.S. exports are paid for by dollar 
loans and gifts. Thus, other countries are 
putting dollars in the till, or are demand- 
ing gold instead. 

In the year ahead, under programs 
now outlined, the trend in trade is to 
continue. Exports are expected to jump 
to 18.2 billion dollars, with most of the 
jump due to arms deliveries. Imports 
probably will rise to 14.2 billion because 
of continuing U.S. needs for materials. 
That indicates an export surplus of 4 bil- 
lion. The 7.3 billion suggested for for- 
eign aid will cover that surplus and add 
stil more to dollar reserves abroad. In 
addition, other countries can count on 
around 900 million dollars from private 
investments and private gifts. The out- 
look thus is for a continued outflow of 
gold and dollars into the tills of other 
governments. 

Many questions are being raised by 
this sharp shift in trade positions. State- 
ments are being made in Congress and 
elsewhere that the improved dollar posi- 
tions of other countries reduces the need 
for Marshall Plan aid. The suggestion 


now is made that military aid and civil- 
ian aid should be combined in a single 
program, with appropriations consider- 
ably curtailed. The Marshall Plan was 
intended to stop at the end of 1952. 
There is a possibility that aid can be 
brought to a halt before that date. 

There is also the question of reverse 
aid to the U.S. from other countries. The 
British Commonwealth is in a position to 
supply rubber, tin, manganese and wool. 
French colonies produce needed raw 
materials. So do colonies and affiliates of 
Belgium and the Netherlands. A proposal 
is likely to be advanced that these coun- 
tries either buy these materials with 
their own currencies and deliver them 
to the United States, or sell those ma- 
terials to U.S. buyers at reduced prices. 
“Counterpart funds,” built up through 
the Marshall Plan, could be used for 
this purpose. To date the U.S. has re- 
ceived scarcely more than 100 million 
dollars’ worth of materials in return for 
aid. Australia, however, is considering a 
plan to set aside a definite amount of 
wool for U.S. needs. 

Repayment on past loans also may be- 
gin. Britain is scheduled to begin to re- 
pay the 3.75-billion-dollar credit in 1952. 
The British dollar position indicates that 
this may be possible. The British were 
almost stripped of dollars when the Mar- 
shall Plan began. They managed to in- 
crease gold and dollar reserves by 300 





billion dollars in October alone and now 
are believed to have reserves in excess 
of 3 billion dollars. 

Foreign reserves have been increased 
to 18 billion dollars, as the first chart 
shows. Canada has added 800 million 
dollars to reserves; the Netherlands, 167 
million; Germany, 115 million, and 
France, 107 million. Reserves also have 
been increased by Switzerland, Japan, 
Sweden, Indonesia, Uruguay, Mexico, 
Cuba, Brazil and Chile. 

Rising dollar reserves suggest that 
the time may be approaching when coun- 
tries can remove or relax the exchange 
controls that they now impose on cur- 
rency movements, and permit relatively 
free trade in money. Canada has removed 
a fixed rate of exchange on the Canadian 
dollar and is allowing that currency to 
seek its own level. Other countries may 
follow suit. 

Trade restrictions also might be eased 
as the dollar shortage in the world dis- 
appears. Reasons for putting restrictions 
on dollar trade will no longer exist when 
other countries have enough dollars to 
spend. The United States appears to be 
in a stronger position to insist on more 
freedom of trade in world markets. 

The prospect is that this country will 
require other countries to forego some 
of the aid that is flowing from the United 
States and to use their growing dollar 
balances to support themselves. 
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WAR LOSERS ENJOYING BOOMS 


New Congress, reviewing U. S. 
spending, is to find a boom in 
Germany and Japan. As Ameri- 
can aid continues: 

Korean-war orders are bring- 
ing a rush of prosperity to Japan. 
In Germany, customers are scram- 
bling for peacetime goods. 

Both countries can sell at fancy 
prices everything they make. Ger- 
mans are busier than before 
World War Il. Japan may be 
paying its own way by mid- 
1951, if the “war boom” lasts. 

DUSSELDORF 


West Germany, untroubled by re- 
armament and defense mobilization, 
is cashing in on a “war scare’ boom. 
Businessmen, anticipating shortages 
of civilian goods because of Europe's 
plans to step up arms production, are 
deluging German plants with orders. 

Factories are burning up coal so fast 
that a shortage is developing. Unem- 
ployment, a major problem only last 
spring, is shrinking rapidly. It is becom- 
ing hard to find skilled workers for some 
jobs. Production is skyrocketing. Output 
is higher now than it was to have been 
at the end of the Marshall Plan—two 
years hence. 

And U.S. aid, already well over the 
billion-dollar mark, still is piling in on 
top of the boom. 

The Germans are so busy that defense 
planners for West Europe will have 
trouble wedging military orders into 
German plants. Many of these plants are 
working close to capacity now turning 
out civilian goods, and more civilian or- 
ders are rolling in daily. 

In Diisseldorf, capital of the Ruhr, 
brightly lighted streets and busy cafes 
testify to new prosperity. Sales of gaso- 
line for pleasure driving are double 
what they were a year ago. Doctors say 
the nutritional ills that plagued Germans 
after the war have about vanished. 

War in Korea, which put the spur to 
defense talk everywhere, touched off 
the German boom. Buyers from many 
countries are switching orders to Ger- 
many because their normal suppliers are 
shifting to defense production and can- 
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not promise early delivery. This remark, 
by a Ruhr steelmaker, is typical: 

“I have to shoulder my way through 
foreign buyers at my favorite restaurant. 
I could sell 2 million tons of rolled steel 
there in half an hour, and at my own 
price. That’s three times as much as the 
whole German steel industry exported 
in the first half of 1950.” 

If they wanted to, Ruhr steel men 
could sell more than half their output of 
finished steel abroad. Instead, they are 
supplying their old customers at home 
and reserving supplies for a boom in 
shipbuilding which they expect to fol- 
low the lifting of Allied restrictions on 
German shipping. They are selling less 
than 20 per cent of their output abroad. 

The boom runs all through West Ger- 
many. People in all walks of life have 
more money to spend. Purchasing power 
of middle and upper-income families 
has been swelled by a 25 per cent cut in 
income taxes. Lower-income groups got 
a 16 per cent tax cut. In addition, nearly 
3 million workers have received pay hikes 
averaging 10 per cent since the Korean 
war started. 

The result has been a sharp rise in 
consumer demand, coinciding with buy- 
ing for inventory by industry. The scram- 
ble to place orders has lifted the output 
of industry after industry far above what 
it was prior to World War II. 

Production of electrical equipment is 
266 per cent of prewar output. Electric 
power is 178 per cent, oil refining 178 
per cent, chemicals 137 per cent, ma- 
chinery making 128 per cent, tires 141 
per cent. These are just a few examples. 

Exports of machine tools have more 
than tripled and automobile exports have 
quadrupled in the last year. Total ex- 
ports are running at a rate of 2.1 billion 
dollars a year. 

Defense worries for the rest of West 
Europe are cropping up in the German 
boom. At the present level of German 
steel production, coal and coke are run- 
ning short. France, Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg have spare steel capacity. But 
they will be unable to put it to work if 
the Ruhr’s steel mills get the coke they 
need. 

Electric power is short because of the 
increased demand of industry. Freight 
cars are scarce. So are many key ma- 
terials. Stocks of raw rubber are almost 
exhausted. Copper, zinc and nickel are 
short, even though smelters are turning 
out record quantities. 





The boom in civilian production jp. 
side Germany is taking up the slack that 
could have gone into defense output for 
the rest of Europe. By the end of No 
vember, industrial production of civilian 
goods is expected to exceed 130 per cent 
of the prewar rate. Civilian cutbacks and 
heavy investment in plant expansion wil] 
be necessary then if Germany is to take 
significant defense orders. 


TOKYO 

War in Korea is turning out to be good 
business for Japanese businessmen. Mil 
itary orders and other business stem. 
ming from the war have lifted the country 
out of a depression that six months ago 
was becoming critical. Japan is bustling 
with prosperity now. 

U.S. Army orders for Japanese goods 
and services for Korea already exceed 
130 million dollars. Once the war ends, 
the windfall is to continue for Japan. 
Businessmen here are assured of a large 
slice of the business of rebuilding Korea. 

Six months ago, Japan was on the 
skids. Exports were stagnant. Production 
was declining. Prices were tumbling and 
unemployment was on the increase. Now, 
the situation is exactly the reverse. 

The Korean war is responsible for get- 
ting Japan off dead center. Japanese le 
bor has been employed on a large scale 
to transport troops and equipment, ser- 
ice military installations and repair equip 
ment. Big orders have been placed for 
Japanese iron and steel, nonferrous met 
als, rolling stock, trucks and_ textiles 
Markets no longer are a problem. Jape 
nese businessmen can sell all they can 
produce, and more. 

The textile industry is booked in ad- 
vance with orders through next spring. 
The steel industry, which only a few 
months ago faced bankruptcy, has all 
the orders it can fill for months ahead 

Total exports, which were only 39 mil 
lion dollars in January, shot up to 74 mil 
lion dollars in July and still are growing 
Businessmen expect a monthly export 
business of around 100 million dollars 
next year, the way things are going. 

Inflation is moving right along with 
the business boom. Wholesale _ prices 
have been rising steadily since June 
During the first 60 days of the Korean 
war, textile prices more than doubled 
The price of high-grade steel is 100 per 
cent higher than it was before the wat 
Wages, meanwhile, have remained a: 
most unchanged. 
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Earnings Rise As Aid From U.S. | 
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JAPAN: FULL RECOVERY |! 
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The only serious obstacle to Japan’s 
sudden surge of prosperity is a growing 
shortage of raw materials which are 
being gobbled up by industry. Invento- 
ties of electrolytic copper, for instance, 
which reached a peak of 14,000 tons 
early this year, are down to 3,000 tons. 
The stockpile of rayon, once at 25 mil- 
ion pounds, has been cut in half. Cotton 
fabrics on hand—120 million square 
yards last winter—now amount to less 
than 23 million square yards. The same 
thing is true all along the line. 

A cotton scarcity, coming from the 
cutback in American raw-cotton exports, 
is worrying textile makers, who a year 
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GERMANY: A WAR SCARE 













STEEL PLANTS CAN’T MEET THE DEMAND 


S JUST AROUND THE CORNER... 





TEXTILE ORDERS ARE BOOKED WELL IN ADVANCE 





ago had more cotton than they could 
process and sell. Japan’s cotton require- 
ments for the 12 months that end next 
July are estimated at 1.6 million bales, 
of which 1 million was to come from the 
U.S. American shipments actually will be 
250,000 to 300,000 under that amount, 
however. Japan probably will be able to 
fill textile for Korea and most 
export contracts, but it will be at the 
expense of domestic consumption, which 
now is only about a third of what it was 
before World War II. 

Full recovery, nevertheless, is com- 
ing into sight in Japan as a result of 
the war boom and the lasting business 
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BRINGS A DELUGE OF ORDERS... 





THE PEOPLE HAVE MORE MONEY TO SPEND 






-Black Star photos 


BUT INFLATION CUTS INTO BUYING POWER 


that is expected to flow from it. U.S. 
aid, which has amounted to 2 billion dol- 
lars since the end of World War II, al- 
ready is being reduced sharply. American 
aid for the fiscal year that ends next June 
30 was originally scheduled at 232 mil- 
lion dollars, but that amount has been 
trimmed by 50 million dollars. Business- 
men say that the balance of the aid pro- 
gram could be canceled without 
hurting the country. 

The U.S. dole to Japan is due to be 
terminated entirely next year. As things 
stand now, Japan should be able to pay 
her own way by mid-1951 for the first 
time since the Japanese surrender. 


now 
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Puerto Rico: A Close-Up 


Of What's Really Going On 


Reported from SAN JUAN 


Life in Puerto Rico is better 
than in most of Latin America. 

New industries, better schools, 
better health are the real picture. 
People are not clamoring for in- 
dependence from U. S. 

Clark H. Galloway, Inter- 
American News Editor of JU. S. 
News & Worid Report, went to 
Puerto Rico to get the story behind 
anti-U. S. riots. Here is his dis- 
patch: 


SAN JUAN, P. R. 

Americans have been feeling a 
twinge of conscience lately about the 
way the Government treats their fel- 
low citizens, the people of Puerto 
Rico. Recent uprisings here and an as- 
sassination attempt against President 
Truman added to the feeling. But a 
close look around the island puts such 
fears to rest. It shows: 

The overwhelming majority of Puerto 
Ricans like being offshore citizens of the 
U.S. Life on the island, still hard by 
North American standards, has been get- 
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GOVERNOR MUNOZ MARIN 
... @ feeling of kinship 
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ting better all the time. There are more 
children in school than ever before. The 
death rate is dropping. Working condi- 
tions are improving. So is housing and 
sanitation. 

The standard of living is far below 
that on the mainland. But the average 
man in Puerto Rico probably is better off 
than in 17 of the 20 Latin-American re- 
publics. That is shown by statistics on 
levels of diet, shelter, telephones in use, 
ownership of automobiles, radios and 
other conveniences. 

Result is that Puerto Ricans, when 
they think about it at all, don’t feel 
pushed around by Uncle Sam. Since the 
recent disturbances, messages of friend- 
ship for the United States have poured 
into the office of Governor Munoz Marin. 

Facts and figures tell the Puerto 
Rico story. To a visitor from North Amer- 
ica, conditions are not all good; but they 
are not all bad by any means. The aver- 
age per capita annual income has risen 
$145 in recent times to $305, still far be- 
low that of Mississippi. The cost of living 
is 60 per cent higher than it was in 1940. 
Many necessities are imported and ex- 
pensive. 

Wages are low, but rising. A sugar 
worker makes 40 to 50 cents an hour. To- 
bacco field hands get around 15 cents an 
hour. Most industrial workers average 40 
cents. For many, this means poor hous- 
ing and inadequate food. 

But business conditions are good. 
Trade with the U.S. is coming closer to a 
balance. The Government is working to 
stimulate tobacco production, improve 
and diversify agriculture and attract new 
industries. 

Since end of World War II, 70 facto- 
ries have been started in Puerto Rico, 
most of them with capital from the main- 
land. Twenty more are planned. 

Washington has spent 1.3 billion dol- 
lars in the last eight years for roads, agri- 
cultural-adjustment payments, federal 
pay rolls and similar things. Beginning 
next January, Puerto Ricans will come 
under U.S. Social Security. 

The biggest federal break Puerto Rico 
gets is in taxes. The U.S. collects no in- 
come tax from local residents. A_busi- 
nessman can retain far more of his in- 
come here than he can in the U.S. In 
addition, excise taxes on Puerto Rican 
rum and tobacco go to the territorial 
treasury, not to Washington. 
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Resentment toward the U.S.., 


treatment island sugar 
Puerto Rico gets a 1-million-ton slice o 
the U.S. market and can refine only 

sixth of that. Industrialists say the island 
can produce and process 1.5 million ton 
easily. One businessman says: 

“Here we are tearing our hearts out to 
make jobs by bringing in nylon factories 
and other industries, when a sugar quota 
of 1.5 million tons would help us out in 
a hurry.” 

Making jobs is a problem. Unemploy- 
ment runs around 70,000, and many 
workers put in only 30 hours a week. 
Ironically, improved conditions generally 
have heightened the employment prob- 
lem. The death rate at present is 11 per 
1,000, compared with 18 ten years ago 
and 32 fifty years ago. Result is that 
the population has been going w 
steadily. It gained 18 per cent in the 
last decade. 

Although thousands have trouble find- 
ing steady work, and don’t make much 
money when they find it, they dont 
blame their plight on the U.S. 

“Hate America’ demonstrators at 
a fringe minority, resented by most 0 
the people. Officials estimate that the 
Nationalist Party, identified with the at 
tempt on President Truman’s life, has 
fewer than 800 members. Police sa 
there aren't 150 Communists in the ter 
ritory, and, if fellow travelers ar 
lumped with them, the number wont 
exceed 400. 

The reaction of most U.S. citizens 
this island to the recent outbreaks ha’ 
been a feeling of increased kinship with 
the rest of the U.S. 
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Memo on the way Europe’s 
) leaders see things now— 

Stalin wants the world, but he 
respects strength. He doesn’t want 
a European war now. He's been 
stopped in the West. 

' Most countries will go to war 
in self-defense. But they won't 
; go along if they think U.S. is 
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| picking a fight with Russia. 
' What follows is a report by an 
; 
| U.S. official, just back from con- 
aml ferences with top men of Europe. 
s on thi ; 
“—_ ' There is no sense in talking to Stalin 
of 1943 |) save as you would talk to a man you 
slice off Knew was determined to kill or con- 
e only; quer you. There will be some sense 
he island} in talking to Stalin if you can talk from 
lion ton & strength. That’s the opinion you get 
2 I : g 
when you talk to top men in Western 
Ps oun | Europe—people like Churchill, Bevin 
actoriés F and leaders on the Continent. 
aT oo Ask them if the Kremlin will wait 
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while we build up our military power at 
home and in Europe and you'll find they 
agree that the Kremlin will wait. Some 
think it’s because we still have the edge 
inatomic bombs. Most believe the Krem- 
lin is afraid that Western Europe. once 
occupied by Russia, would be hard to 
hold, that revolts starting there might 
spread to Russia itself. Anyhow, they 
agree that it is not to Moscow’s interest 
to start a European war in this period. 

Lack of understanding is a real danger. 
When some U.S. general or high official 
suggests a preventive war, it does more 
harm to us everywhere than if we lost a 
mall war. People can understand arm- 
ing for defense. But Europeans won't be 
with us if they think we want to start 
lull-scale war with Russia. 

There’s a lot of talk about whether or 
not Europe has the will to fight if war 
oes come. You find that the people 
‘ight up against the Iron Curtain—the 
Norwegians, Swedes, Greeks, Turks, 
ven, to a certain extent, the West Ber- 
iners—will fight if attacked. Back of that 
irst line, in France, Italy, West Germany 
and other countries, people want to be 
sure first that they have a chance to win. 
They don’t want to fight when they 


haven't a chance, just to have their coun- 
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Europe Believes Soviet Will Not Fight Now 


tries destroyed, occupied and, maybe, 
liberated later. They will fight if they 
see they really have a chance. 

Is it to go on forever, this “cold war,” 
this big arms spending by the U.S.? 
Well, the leaders of Europe say it is not. 
As they see it, we are up against a three 
or four-year job, no more, before we are 
in a position to command Stalin’s re- 
spectful attention for peace proposals. 
But we've got to do the job well to be 
able to talk from strength. 

A crack-up of Russia? Opinions dif- 
fer on that, too. One premier of a coun- 
try close to Russia says he thinks that 


a year for arms plus 3 billions for the 


economic front? One answer you get to 
that is that war, real war, particularly a 
war for which are not 
would cost a great deal more. 
European leaders also tell you that, 
thanks to our economic aid, they are no 
longer afraid of their own Communists. 
Don't forget that Russia expanded its 
power over 200 million into 
power over 300 million or more by that 
kind of intemal aggression. But they 
can't do it in Western Europe now. 
The next step is to make Europe safe 
from Russia's international 


we prepared, 


pet yple 


aggression. 





CONFERENCE IN THE KREMLIN 
When you talk to Stalin, you should talk from strength 


this policy of containment could bring a 
crack-up in Russia, a clash between the 
colonels and the commissars. Most lead- 
ers seem confident that the containment 
policy will at least force the Kremlin to 
concentrate on the internal peaceful de- 
velopment of Russia itself. 
The cost? Well. in three 
have helped to engineer an amazing re- 
covery in Western Europe for about 10 
billion dollars. It won’t take nearly as 
much to build up the agricultural econo- 
mies of most of the rest of the world. 
Best guesses are that it will take less than 
3 billion dollars a year for three years to 
build up the free world on the economic 
front, to put Russia on the defensive by 
proving that a free world can prosper. 
Can we afford to pay 40 billion dollars 


years we 


We have a solid economic basis for that. 
Look at Europe’s economic potential. It 
has a gross national product of about 
160 billion dollars for 270 million peo 
ple. The U.S. has 260 billion dollars for 
150 million people. On that basis, Eu- 
rope could produce a value of 400 bil- 
lion on a per capita production like ours. 

Production to match ours isn’t in sight 
in Europe. It has 20 different economies. 
But, with better co-operation, it should 
be able to add 100 billion dollars to the 
value of its gross national product. 
There’s plenty of room in that for both 
bread and guns. On that basis, Europe 
could defend itself from international as 
well as internal aggression without help 
from the U.S. That’s the picture as West- 
ern leaders see it. 
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SENATOR ROBERT A. TAFT (REP.), OF OHIO 


(By Telephone Between 
Cincinnati and Washington) 


Q What would you say, Senator, was the common 
denominator of the result in Ohio? 

A That’s hard to say—it’s a combination of things. 

Q Was it a big protest vote? 

A I would say that the people, includ- 
ing the union members, resented in par- 
ticular the interference and tactics of the 
Political Action Committee of the labor 
unions. 

Q Is it a logical inference that a large 
number of the votes that you got must 
have been union votes? 

A I think so, yes. 

Q With that big majority, did you 
get some of the rank-and-file labor 
votes? 

A Oh, yes. We always figured on 30 
per cent and I think we probably did 
better. 

Q To what would you attribute the 
extraordinarily large off-year vote you had? 

A It was the campaign that did that—the organized 
campaign. 

Q How much of an issue in the campaign, do you 
think, was the Communist question? 

A A very substantial issue. 

Q How much would you say foreign policy was an 
issue? 

A That’s the same thing. It’s all together—dissatis- 
faction with the Communist policy which has brought 
about the Korean war. 

Q Would you say there was any outcropping of 
isolationist sentiment in this campaign? 





A I don’t know what they mean by “isolationist.” 
Nobody is an isolationist today. That’s just name call- 
ing, and I don’t think it means anything. They kept 
calling me an “isolationist,” but I don’t think any- 
body paid any attention to it. 

Q In the European press they are drawing the 
inference that—not only in your case but Re- 
publicans generally—the election means 
a curtailment of aid to Europe. Do 
you think any such generalization as 
that 1s accurate? 

A No. I think it might be said to in- 
dicate a greater caution about money. 
Q And a greater scrutiny perhaps? 

A Yes, something of that kind. In 
fact, my idea is that resentment against 
the foreign policy of the Administration 
is based to some extent on Communism, 
but it’s based more on the lack of con- 
fidence in their ability or their methods 
or their judgment—their judgment 

kane above everything, I would say. 
Q Would you say the fluctuation in 
the Korean policy played a very big part? 

A Yes. They’ve got us in a hell of a mess—that’s 
the general idea. Whether they got us there through 
Communism—that’s one strong suspicion—but | 
would say that it’s a vote of lack of confidence in the 
Administration’s foreign policy primarily. 

Q Did the big majority you won come as a surprise 
to you? 

A Well, it wasn’t a surprise, although I wouldn't 
have expected it. Our estimates all reached about 250,- 
000. I was pretty sure of that. And I wasn’t surprised 
at the larger vote because we had such tremendous 
enthusiasm and the organizations were so active. We 
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Major Issues of the Election: War Threats... Taxes... 





Spending Policies ... Communism .. . Influence of Labor 


organized every county. In addition to the regular 
precinct organization, we had volunteer organiza- 
tions working in every county and they developed the 
greatest possible enthusiasm. 

Q Did you have a marked difference between what 
happened in the intensive campaign work in 1948 and 
what happened this time? 

A Oh, my, yes. A tremendous difference—nothing 
was done then. 

Q This was really the way a campaign might well 
be conducted? 

A This is a pattern that, if followed throughout the 
United States, would really be generally successful. 
We carried every industrial county in the State. We 
lost only four counties in the State—two of them were 
John Lewis’s counties, so to speak. We carried the 
eight big cities, including Dayton and Youngstown, 
which have a strong labor organization. 


Q How far would you say this campaign of the 
labor people indicated a trend toward some revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act at the next session? Does it 
mean that finally we are going to get some of the re- 
vision that you yourself sponsored? 

A I think so, although it has to be approached care- 
fully because we don’t want to precipitate a bitter 
fight. We’d like to find out in advance just what posi- 
tion the majority in Congress is going to take on it. 

Q In other words, if there were co-operation from 
all groups, you could get some necessary changes 
made? 

A That’s right. 

Q Soit all boils down to whether they want to make 
an issue of it or whether they really want changes? 

A That’s right. We don’t want to start amending 
the law until we’re certain there’s a real demand for 
it, and that we don’t just get into a cat-and-dog fight. 


GOVERNOR THOMAS E. DEWEY (REP.), OF NEW YORK 


(By Telephone Between 
Albany and Washington) 


Q What general common denominator was preva- 
lent in New York State, Governor? 

A I think it’s pretty simple. We’d given the people 
eight years of good, liberal government, and they 
knew that it had been the cleanest gov- 
ernment they ever had, and they liked 
us and didn’t like the lies that were 
spread by my opponents. 

Q Do you think that the people in 
the State voted their feelings with re- 
spect to the national Administration? Do 
you think there was any of that? 

A No, because I didn’t run on na- 
tional issues. 

Q You didn’t bring those in? 

A Only on the last day when I had 
that 18-hour campaign roundup and we 
had a lot of questions about Korea, and 
I answered them. I made it very clear 
that I felt that it was imperative that we 
have a strong international policy, that that was a 
matter of principal interest with me and that I had 
supported with all the strength at my command aid to 
Europe, the North Atlantic Treaty, the United Na- 
tions and had demanded and insisted and pleaded for 
three years for aid to, and a stronger policy in, the 
Orient. 

Q As you look over these results from different 





parts of the country, do you think that anyone can 
draw the inference that some of the European papers 
are beginning to draw—that the Republican Party 
is tending to go back toward an isolationist course or 
something of that sort? 

A I’m afraid there are individuals of that kind, but 
as long as I have a position of responsibility, I'll be 
fighting it. 

Q Do you think it’s even a just infer- 
ence that any such generalization can be 
made about the country? 

A It’s certainly not true of me and it’s 
certainly not true of many others. 

Q What happened with respect to the 
labor vote in your own campaign for the 
Governorship? 

A On Friday before election I had a 
meeting with 110 labor leaders, repre- 
senting 175,000 or 200,000 members, and 
labor was split up all over the lot. Both 
the CIO and AFL endorsed my oppo- 

arg nent officially. But also one very large 
CIO union endorsed me, and a great 
many AFL unions did. 

Q You don’t draw the inference that the labor vote 
in this country can be corralled behind any one par- 
ticular party, then? 

A No, I don’t. 

Q The rank and file still votes a secret ballot as it 
pleases? 

A That’s exactly what I would think. 
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(By Telephone Between 
Harrisburg and Washington) 


Q What do you think was the underlying reason, 


Governor Duff, for your winning in Pennsylvania? 


A I think that we’ve had a forward-looking pro- 


gram in Pennsylvania. 

Q What especially turned the voters 
in your direction—what issue? 

A My own appraisal of that would 
be the administration we have had here 
over the past four years. 

Q Would that affect people in their 
attitude toward federal policies? 

A Many people, as you know, look on 
the things that are nearest to them. 

Q Do you think that there were any 
issues such as labor— 

A It was the Korean situation. I 
think that the average citizen that 
thought about the problem felt that our 
Asiatic policy has been badly mis- 
handled. 

Q Do you think that the labor-union issues had 
much to do with your situation? 

A They threw everything in here they could, in- 
cluding the kitchen sink. 

Q In opposition to you? 

A Oh, terrific. As a matter of fact, I think a lot 
of them moved out of Ohio a couple of weeks ago and 
came to Western Pennsylvania. 

Q Do you think you got some independent votes as 
a consequence of that? 

A I think that there is a large number of men in 
the labor movement who don’t want anybody to tell 


SENATOR-ELECT JAMES H. DUFF (REP.), OF PENNSYLVANIA 





them what the answer is. They want to make their 
own judgment as to what they should do. 

Q How much part do you think the Communist 
issue played in the campaign? 

A I should say, other than the failure of the na- 
tional Administration to appreciate the significance 
of the aggressive attitude of Russia allied with 
Communism, I doubt if it played much 
part. 

Q How about the cost of living as an 
issue? 

A The cost of living is irritating a lot 
of people in view of the fact that the 
Government has done very little to pro- 
tect the public. 

Q How much of an issue in the cam- 
paign was Truman? 

A I think that the speech that the 
President made did him no good. The 
reason is that I think many people. when 
it was pointed out to them, realized that 
the all-important thing was what’s going 
to happen to the peace because, if we 
don’t have peace, what he said about the other things 
won’t amount to much. 

Q Do you think that the people hold the Adminis- 
tration responsible for the fact that we don’t have 
peace? 

A I don’t know how many do, but many do, I’m 
sure. 

Q You don’t think they think it through as to just 
where responsibility begins or ends, but they just 
have a feeling—? 

A I think they have an intuition that the party in 
power is responsible for what’s going on. 


—Acme 


SENATOR FRANCIS J. MYERS (DEM.), OF PENNSYLVANIA 


(By Telephone Between 
Philadelphia and Washington) 


Q What do you feel, Senator, was the basic issue 
in the voting yesterday as you saw it? 

A Here in Philadelphia, of course, we 
did even better than some of us expected 
to do. But many of the Democratic 
strongholds—take Allegheny County— 
surprised everyone. Whether it’s just a 
general off-year trend that we have had 
for many, many years after a presiden- 
tial election, whether it was McCarthy- 
ism— 

Q That didn’t affect you in Pennsyl- 
vania, did it? 

A I’m_ speaking country-wide. It 
wasn’t raised here, but the issue was 
raised of socialism and softness toward 
the Communists and things of that 





—Harris & Ewing 


sort—not at me but just at the party in general. 

Q Do you think that the President may have been 
an issue in the campaign? 

A He didn’t seem to be. As I look back, I think it 
was more the general off-year trend that we’ve had in 
between presidential elections for many, 
many years now—that, plus some of 
these other issues that were raised. Of 
course, my opponent constantly raised 
the issue of unpreparedness, that the 
Korean incident was unnecessary. | 
think that all those things—a combina- 
tion of many things— 

Q What weight would you give to the 
labor-union issue in the campaign? 

A Here it wasn’t raised, of course, the 
same as in Ohio and other places. They 
did most of the work with their own 
membership rather than getting out 
front as in Ohio. They did an effective 
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job in many places, but it was a job really on their 
own membership and getting literature to workers. 

Q Was it a larger vote than you expected as far as 
the total goes? 

A Yes, it was. We were asking, of course, for a very 
heavy vote and, in getting it out, we thought, of 
course, it was our vote—usually a heavy vote in 
Pennsylvania is to our best interests. The reports that 
we had got the day before election—we had contacted 
every one of our county chairmen, and they were 
quite optimistic, all of them. They couldn’t see or 
didn’t sense this at all. It’s something that they 
couldn’t feel and had no knowledge of. 

Q Do you suppose that it’s possibly an underlying 
protest against the cost of living? 

A Frankly, I think it’s a combination of so many 
things and it’s happened so many times in off years—. 
It happened even during the Roosevelt Administra- 


SENATOR-ELECT RICHARD M. 


(By Telephone Between 
Whittier, Calif., and Washington) 


Q What do you think was the fundamental reason 
for your victory in California? 

A I think the major issue in my race was the issue 
of the Administration’s foreign policy in the Far East. 
It was particularly clear-cut in our race 
due to the fact that Mrs. Douglas [Rep- 
resentative Helen Gahagan Douglas] 
from the outset defended the foreign 
policy in the Far East. She made a 
speech in which she said that it was suc- 
cessful and she also went so far even as 
to defend in every respect the Yalta 
agreements. 

I, on the other hand, took the position 
that, while our policy in Europe had 
been successful and I had supported it, 
our policy in Asia, by reason of the fact 
that it resulted in a war in Korea, had 
been unsuccessful and that we needed 
new leadership in Washington which 
would develop a strong, consistent policy in Asia. 

Over and over again, during the last three weeks of 
the campaign particularly, I pointed out that, had it 
not been for the fall of China, the Korean war would 
not have happened. I put it this way—that Korea 
would never have happened unless China had gone 
Communist because the North Koreans would never 
dare to move south unless they had a friendly govern- 
ment on their northern border. 

Then I pointed out that the fall of China was due, 
certainly in part, to the fact that our State Depart- 
ment accepted the advice of a clique who assumed 

that Chinese Communists were different from Com- 
munists in other parts of the world, that they were 
“agrarian reformers” and “liberals,” and that there- 
fore it did not make any difference whether China 








tion, to the extent that our majorities were always re- 
duced in the Congress. I think that it’s just one of 
those things that in the off year the people take a 
slap at the national Administration. They’ve had 
some things to gripe about. Then when the presiden- 
tial election comes along, probably they think it over 
twice and, instead of being dissatisfied with a couple 
of small things or many small things and a few big 
things, they nevertheless look at the whole picture 
and really try to evaluate the whole story. 

Q To sum it up, then, you don't really find any 
mandate that’s so clearly written that we can be 
Suided by it? 

A Frankly, I don’t. I say it was a combination of 
many things and people may have been a little upset 
by different things, but I don’t see a mandate for a 
complete reversal of domestic policies, nor any rever- 
sal of foreign policy. 


NIXON (REP.), OF CALIFORNIA 


was under a Communist government or even a bad 
non-Communist government. I said that for that 
reason, that fatal error having been made and China 
having fallen, the Korean war became inevitable. 

Q What other issues were there? 

A In particular, one which is related to that on 
the domestic scene. Obviously the problem of in- 
ternal security of the United States is re- 
lated to the problem of foreign policy, 
and that was the second issue that was 
important. Mrs. Douglas, of course, has 
been a very consistent opponent of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and always opposed it. She also had op- 
posed various security bills that had 
passed and been enacted, whereas I had 
supported those bills. 

Q How much of a factor was the 
Brannan plan in the result? 

A In the primary campaign it was a 
\ considerable factor, the one ending in 

oe June. In the final campaign it was defi- 
nitely a secondary issue. 

Q But it was an issue? 

A Yes, in this sense—that it was generally known 
throughout the State, and I made it clear, that Mrs. 
Douglas said that took the whole so-called Truman 
program, and I came out flatly against socialized 
medicine and against the Brannan plan. And, of 
course, we had a definite split on the problem of Gov- 
ernment spending. She was for pretty heavy Govern- 
ment spending, of course, and her record was that 
way, whereas I took the stand that in a period when 
we had to spend so much for armament—and I ad- 
vocate national defense very strongly—we have to cut 
unessential, though desirable, Government expendi- 
tures to the bone. That was something which I said, 
incidentally, in every speech I made, too. 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Q Would you say that in the campaign there was 
much debate on the McCarthy charges? 

A There was an attempt on the part of Mrs. Doug- 
las to put me in the position of defending or debating 
the McCarthy charges. I, however, did not do that, 
due to the fact primarily that my main work in the 
Communist field was in the Hiss case, and I just stood 
on that without going further into the McCarthy 
charges. I deliberately did not discuss them. 

Q How much was your majority? 

A It will run over 650,000. 

Q How did that compare with Warren’s majority? 

A Warren’s will run about 400,000 more. 

Q How does your 650,000 compare with the party 
strength in the State? 

A It’s much stronger. The Republican candidate 
for attorney general ran 800,000 behind—he lost. 

Q So you must have gotten votes from both the 
Democratic and the Republican sides? 

A Yes. I got over 2 million votes, and there are 
only 1.9 million Republicans in the State. We figure 
I must have gotten more than 750,000 Democratic 
votes. At the very most we figure that 1.5 million 
Republicans would have voted, even assuming that 
more Republicans would have voted than Democrats, 
so there must have been at least 750,000 Democrats 
who voted for me. 

Q Was there much labor-union controversy there? 

A Very strong. I am on the House Labor Commit- 


SENATOR-ELECT WALLACE F. 


(By Telephone Between 
Salt Lake City and Washington) 


Q What was the basic 
thing that you think won 
for you in Utah? 

A There wasn’t any sin- 
gle big issue. We went into 
all of them. 

Q Did the labor-union 
issue play much of a part? 

A I personally feel that 
it backfired in the end. It 
was to my _ advantage. 
They poured it on pretty 
hard. 

Q Did they refer con- 
stantly to your former 
presidency of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers? 

A That was the chief campaign against me. 

Q Did the people of Utah resent some of that per- 
haps? 

A I think they just ignored it. On the labor thing, 
I think they overplayed it. There were letters out, and 
there was very definite pressure on the laboring men 
themselves to vote the Democratic ticket—not coer- 


cion but pressure. 











tee and had voted for and supported the Taft-Hart. 
ley Act. Mrs. Douglas was, of course, for its repeal, 
The labor unions laid off of Governor Warren—be 
had some strong labor support from independent un- 
ions, although the CIO and AFL officially were 
against him—and they concentrated on me and inci- 
dentally were Mrs. Douglas’s major campaign. They 
gave her all their television programs, all of their 
radio programs. She outmatched us in the last two 
weeks in both radio and television due to the fact that 
she was using labor programs. So as far as labor was 
concerned, they really gave me a going over. 

Q Do you think it boomeranged and got you in- 
dependent votes? 

A I can only say this: Los Angeles County, of 
course, was a tremendous labor vote, and a big Demo- 
cratic vote. I carried Los Angeles County 900,000 to 
600,000, or by over 300,000 votes, which was unex- 
pected. My feeling is that two things cut into the 
labor vote. First, I think the labor boys were a little 
bit too rough. One thing they did was to announce a 
policy of fining any member $10 who didn’t bring in 
his slip showing that he voted. That, of course, is vir- 
tually a threat because some fellows might think that, 
if they brought in their slips, they could check the 
number to see how they voted—though, of course, 
they couldn’t. And then, of course, there was the 
Communist issue. The labor unions out here particu- 
larly have been very, very close to that issue. 


BENNETT (REP.), OF UTAH 


Q How much was there to the Communist issue in 
the campaign? 

A That’s still being greatly debated. It was part of 
the campaign. Senator Thomas’s writings and his ap- 
pearances on programs sponsored by Communist- 
front organizations, and the part of the Communists 
in the La Follette Committee investigations—these 
were all thoroughly discussed. It’s impossible to tell 
whether it hurt or helped more—I think it helped 
the Republicans more than it hurt them, but it stirred 
things up. 

Q Was there much discussion of Senator Thomas's 
policies in the Senate Labor Committee? 

A There was a surprisingly small amount of dis- 
cussion of the Taft-Hartley thing. 

Q How much part did the doctors play with the 
“socialized medicine”’ issue? 

A Along toward the end of the campaign that was 
probably stressed more than any other thing. 

Q What about the Brannan plan—were the farmers 
active against the Brannan plan? 

A For the first time in history the Farm Bureau in 
Utah came out in opposition to Thomas and [Rep- 
resentative Walter K.] Granger and in full support of 
the Republican candidates. 

Q That was on account of the Brannan plan? 

A Yes, and Representative Granger’s bill to di- 
vorce the Farm Bureau from the county agents. 
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Q How much part would you say the Korean war 
played in the campaign? 

A I think it played a great part. We’ve had several 
National Guard Companies taken out of here and 
my own son is back in the service—called back 
as a Reserve officer. That had an _ underlying 
effect. 

Q How would you describe yourself—as a liberal, 
, conservative, a middle-of-the-road conservative, 
or an extreme-right conservative? 





A I would say that I’m a middle-of-the-road con- 
servative. If you define Senator Thomas as a liberal, 
I’m certainly not that kind of a liberal. 

Q You were one of the first small businessmen to 
become president of the NAM, weren’t you? 

A Yes, I think I represented the smallest organiza- 
tion that ever furnished a president to NAM. 

@ How many employes do you have? 

A All of our employes add up to 225. That’s rela- 
tively small business nowadays. 


SENATOR ELBERT D. THOMAS (DEM.), OF UTAH 


(By Telephone Between 
Salt Lake City and Washington) 


Q Was there any single 
issue that caused your de- 
feat? 

A Yes, there was one. 
Out in the Republican pri- 
maries, they centered just 
on me—each of the five or 
six candidates made the 
claim that he was the one 
that could beat me the 
best, and my record has 
been the whole issue in the 
campaign. They didn’t at- 
tack the Congressmen, they 
didn’t attack the county 
officers or anything of that kind, and I took all the 
brunt. 

Q Was it any particular part of the record that 
you made in Congress? Was it your chairmanship of 
the Labor Committee? 

A No, although they did put in ads the fact that 
the CIO endorsed me. They also used smear sheets that 
came from up in Minnesota and some from Gerald 
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L. K. Smith’s organization. I was gloriously smeared 
by both of them. 

Q What part do you think the Communist issue 
played in the whole campaign as it was fought 
throughout the nation? 

A Just about the same as with all of us—that one 
is new. Of course, Communism has definitely become 
a factor in American politics. 

Q How deeply did the labor-union issue get into 
your campaign? 

A It wasn’t visible at all. There are a lot of people 
who are against the unions and maybe it hurt that 
way, but I was known as a friend of the unions, of 
course. 

Q Was the Korean war an issue? 

A Only to the extent that the Administration had 
failed completely in a foreign policy and that our 
boys are fighting in Korea because of the bungling 
that Truman and the rest of us had done. 

Q How much do you think your loss might have 
been due to the natural turnover from one party to 
another after a long period of one party being in pow- 
er? 

A They made a lot of “It’s time for a change.” 
And they made me very much older than I am for 
political purposes. 


SENATOR EUGENE D. MILLIKIN (REP.), OF COLORADO 


(By Telephone Between 
Denver and Washington) 


Q What do you think, 
Senator, was the basic rea- 
son for the result yester- 
day in Colorado? 

A I think the issues were 
Communist appeasement, 
taxes and war. 

Q Did you have an un- 
usually heavy vote for an 
off year? 

A It was quite heavy. 

Q To what do you at- 
tribute this? 

A We had an enormous 
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interest by the people. For the first time in modern 
times, as far as the Republicans were concerned, they 
really got busy and we brought in thousands of peo- 
ple that had never identified themselves with any 
party, and they went to work for us because of those 
overriding issues that I mentioned. 

Q How much of an issue did the labor unions make? 

A Of course, I hammered the CIO-PAC all the time 
on the ground that it happened that my opponent had 
always voted 100 per cent with them. I hammered it 
on the rubber-stamp basis—that they were simply 
trying to make a rubber-stamp Congress, leading to 
what would really be a dictatorship. 

Q Did you get votes, do you think, from independ- 
ent-minded people on that issue? 

A Oh, yes, I don’t think there is any doubt about it. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Q How much did the Truman Administration fig- 
ure, do you think, in the campaign? 

A Of course, it figured heavily, because they 
brought the Vice President in and they brought three 
members of the Cabinet in and a multitude of other 
Senators, so that gave me a chance to contend that it 
was the purpose of Truman to purge the Congress and 
get his own kind of Congress. It happened also that 
my opponent had voted 100 per cent Truman, so that 
made a very nice issue. 


Q How much do you think the developments in 


Korea in the last few days affected the result? 
A It undoubtedly had some effect. 


Q Do you think there was any outcropping of 1so- 


lationism in the campaign? 


A No, we don’t have any isolationism here. They 





charged me with being an “isolationist” but they 
couldn’t make it stick. 

Q Do you think that this result means any syp. 
stantial change in international co-operation with 
Europe? 

A I don’t believe so. I think the dollar-sign end of 
it might be affected, but, so far as the basic collective. 
security arrangements are concerned, I doubt very 
much whether it will make any change. They accused 
me of “isolationism” on the ground that I wouldn’ 
accept every dollar sign that they put on their ow, 
programs, and I brought that out squarely and told 
them that I hadn’t and wouldn’t. 

Q Do you think there is a Republican trend in the 
Rocky Mountain area? 

A Yes, I do, definitely. 


SENATOR-ELECT EVERETT M. DIRKSEN (REP.), OF ILLINOIS 


(By Telephone Between 
Pekin, Ill., and Washington) 


Q What do you think 
won for you? 

A No. 1, of course, was 
the so-called mechanical 
side of it. I don’t think I’ve 
ever seen the electorate so 
alert as they were in 1950. 
Volunteers, party workers, 
business people, everybody 
was on the handle. In some 
of the precincts they voted 
as many as 99 per cent of 
the potential vote. 

The second thing is that 
the people were aroused to 
go to the polls. I think they are sensitive to the issues 
far beyond what the average person thinks—that is 
to say, there are certain basic things that deal with 
the survival of the country. I feel that people actually 
thought they had a rendezvous with the survival of 
freedom in this country. 

Q What part did the labor-union issue play? 

A I can best illustrate it by taking a typical coun- 
ty that is normally fairly dominated by that view- 
point—Rock Island County. Highly industrial, it 
centers around the arsenal at Rock Island. There are 
many plants in there like the Harvester and the John 
Deere Implement Co. They have big pay rolls and it’s 
mainly CIO. For years we couldn’t get anywhere over 
there, and yet I carried that county by 4,000 votes. 

Q Then you think the rank and file must have been 
with you and didn’t go along with the labor-union 
officers? 

A I like to put it on this ground—I think of the 
American citizen not by virtue of a card that he car- 
ries in his pocket but as a good, robust, patriotic in- 
dividual who belongs to a church, he and his family 
belong to a Parent-Teachers Association, they’ve got 
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children in school, he belongs to a lodge, and he’s a 
citizen, and so he is alert to everything that goes on 
When you make nothing more than a vertical, eco- 
nomic appeal to him, it’s not in a class with a general 
appeal that involves the well-being of the country. 

Q In other words, you consider him a_ broad- 
gauged citizen first, rather than a partisan? 

A I actually do, and I base it not only on the vote 
but on my conversations with thousands of card- 
carrying members of unions all over this State. Thev 
volunteered to come out and tell me how they felt 
and what they were going to do. Frankly, I think so 
many of the guys have just missed that boat. They 
constantly think of him as somebody whose life is 
governed by a single, economic interest. It’s not true 
of the worker and it’s not true in the case of the 
farmers, in my judgment. 

Q Was there any outcropping of “isolationism” in 
your State? 

A I think people are beginning to think about the'r 
country and its survival and that they do want these 
programs thoroughly explored and investigated. They 
want to see what we’re getting for our money. They 
realize that you can’t continue to cut the fat off this 
country forever and have a strong, robust countrv Ie‘ 

Q That doesn’t mean that they would discontinue 
their aid abruptly or anything like that, does it? 

A Not necessarily, but I said very freely to the 
people: “They are trying to put an ‘isolationist’ tag 
on me. I don’t know what it means in the first in- 
stance, and, secondly, whatever it is, it’s just not 
true. I voted for the Marshall Plan, but I make this 
plain to you—that I wouldn’t vote any more money 
until we have thoroughly explored it to see what 
our own capacity is, what we have gotten by way 
of co-operation, what we can expect, and so de 
termine our future course.” That looks to me like 
just sound common sense. 

Q How much was the campaign affected, do you 
think, by developments in Korea? 

A Well, to some extent, but it’s hard to measure 
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Q Do you think that the Communism issue per se 
had an effect? 

A Oh, yes, indeed. That was very much in the 
minds of people here. 

Q They didn’t make it personal with respect to 

your opponent, did they? 
"A No. We simply gave them the facts with respect 
to what was transpiring in Washington and sought to 
examine and then present very factually the kind of 
whitewashing job that was done. We thought it ought 
to have been fully investigated. I said over and over 
again, quite aside from the merit or lack of merit 
there may have been in the McCarthy charges, they 
should have made a complete investigation of the 
names of these witnesses, the names of people who 
were involved, and so forth. They simply failed to 
do it. 

Q Do you sense a trend throughout the Middle 
West toward the Republican side? 

A Yes, I do. 

Q Do you think that is possibly because they are 
tired of one party and want to change to the other, or 
is there something more involved? 

A Don’t underestimate the force of such issues as 
the spending issue, for instance. The tax burden now 
falls upon everybody alike in the form of higher 
prices and indirect tax burdens, such as the one in 


(By Telephone Between 
Aberdeen, Md., and Washington) 


Q What do you think 
was the basic reason for 
the outcome in your case, 
Senator? 

A The basic reason, in 
my judgment, was that the 
primary campaign for the 
Governorship was so bit- 
ter that it demoralized the 
Democratic Party and 
brought on a situation that 
has no parallel in Mary- 
land politics, where the ce 
party was split completely —Plummer from Black Star 
down the middle. The fact 
that I ran about 50,000 votes better than the Gov- 
etnor did is indicative of what I am trying to say, but 
the demoralization over the whole State was due to 
the gubernatorial primary, and that couldn’t have 
been healed. I think that was the principal factor. 
Everybody was the victim of it because even the at- 
torney general, who would normally win by 100,000 
or more, won by only about 20,000 and there was no 
real fight on that office in the sense that there was on 
the others. It affected everybody. 

Q Had you foreseen any of this in advance? 

A I had seen it coming ever since the primary. 








the last tax act which became effective on the first of 
October. 

Q On the whole do you feel that the kind of cam- 
paign you waged—the intensive, personal kind—was 
effective? 

A Definitely so, because you live with people and 
they have a chance then to appraise your sincerity, 
and you get a good chance, of course, to make your 
argument and round it out in good shape. 

Q Was the fact that Congressmen won there part 
of a general trend? 

A That’s right. One aspect I think I should empha- 
size is the size of the meetings. Even as far back as 
three or four months ago it required no lures, no door 
prizes no entertainment to get people to hear a broad- 
gauged discussion of the issues. 

Q How much part did the socialized-medicine is- 
sue play, do you think? 

A Very considerable, because the healing arts were 
quite active in this campaign and no bones about 
1t. 

Q And the doctors were pretty well organized? 

A That’s right. 

Q That may well have offset some of the other or- 
ganized blocs and factions? 

A Yes, except that it’s infinitely smaller in that 
sense, of course. 


SENATOR MILLARD E. TYDINGS (DEM.), OF MARYLAND 


Q You weren't entirely surprised by it, then? 

A No. Nor were some of my friends that I had 
talked to—the demoralization was too great to re- 
cover. 

Q To what extent was the result influenced by the 
fact that Senator McCarthy jumped into your cam- 
paign? 

A I don’t think that McCarthy as a person did any 
damage, but I think the issue raised and the propa- 
ganda about it had some effect, but it would be sec- 
ondary to what I have already told you. 

Q What about foreign policy and military policy? 

A That was too obscure to pass any sound seasoned 
judgment on it. It was in and out, but never a major 
issue. The worst thing of all was the demoralization 
of the party by the gubernatorial primary, where 
they fought each other so hard that both sides 
were exhausted and there was a lot of terrible bit- 
terness. 

Q Did you feel there was any resentment particu- 
larly around the State on the question of the Korean 
war and Administration foreign policy? 

A I suppose that had some effect. It was minor, too. 

Q How about the “Fair Deal” program? 

A_ All of those things were obscured behind the de- 
moralization that resulted from the primary. If we 
had had a united party to go into the general election 
with, the result would have been entirely different, in 
my judgment. The party was split wide open, and 
continued split in many places right up to the end. 
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‘Why | Won‘ —‘Why | Lost’ 


CANDIDATES EXPLAIN OUTCOME 
A Nation-Wide Analysis, by Telegraph 





Issues of Communism at home, work, aiding 
foreign policy, war, spending and Democrats. 


Republicans, hurting 


high taxes. There was resentment at 
“waste.” 
Labor-leader interference was 


high taxes, resentment at labor-union 
activity were principal factors in Re- 
publican gains November 7. 

U.S. News & World Report asked 
candidates for the Senate and House 
of Representatives outside the South 
why they won or lost. On the basis of 
telegraphic replies from nearly 200 of 
these candidates, winners and losers, 
Republicans and Democrats, come 
these facts: 

Coddling of Communists was the 













Policy abroad ran a close second 
to Communism. About one candidate 
in three found voter resentment at loss 
of China, or foreign aid, or failure to 
stop the Russians from more gains. 

War and its irritations, at the 
same time, cost more votes for Demo- 
crats. Nearly one candidate in three 
found people unhappy about failure 
of U.S. to be strong, about losses in 
war, draft. 

Spending and taxes came next. 
One candidate in four found voters 


credited by many Republican win- 
ners for their victory. About one can- 
didate in six reported labor-union ac- 
tivity a factor against the Democrats. 

High prices cost votes, too. Do- 
mestic issues, however, were second- 
ary to Communism, foreign policy and 
war where Democrats ran into trouble. 

Socialism, the trend toward feder- 
al health insurance and big Govern- 
ment was found by many candidates 








No. 1 issue in 1950. One out of every 
two candidates found this issue at 





unhappy about high spending and 


to be a real influence. Many voters 
didn’t like it. | 





HOUSE CALIFORNIA 


Lyle E. Cook (Dem.J—loser—Attribute my defeat to na- 
tional trend against Administration, fears inspired by Mc- 
Carthvism, California situation regarding Roosevelt and 
Douglas. 

Patrick J. Hillings (Rep.)—winner—Criticism of foreign 
policy, Truman coddling Communists, demand for reduced 
living costs. 

Roger Kent (Dem.)—loser—Trend against Democrats; be- 
lieve Hiss case largely responsible. We were handicapped by 
having Roosevelt at top of ticket. 

R. E. Reynolds (Rep.J—loser—It is hard to beat Santa 
Claus. 

Raymond D. Smith (Rep.)—loser—Many voters and most 
San Francisco newspapers believed I was too conservative. 

Steve Zetterburg (Dem.)—loser—Nixon’s clever and lavish 
campaign of refined McCarthyism. 


HOUSE COLORADO 


Wayne N. Aspinall (Dem.)—winner—Labor, farm, small- 
business and schoolteacher vote very effective. High living 
cost, lack of controls, Communist issue, war situation and 
President’s radio address all tended to influence Democratic 
incumbents adversely. 

George L. Bickel (Dem.)—loser—Korean reverses, fear of 
general war with Russia. High living costs, feeling Mr. 
Average Guy is getting it in the neck. 

J. Edgar Chenoweth (Rep.J—winner—War situation, 
trend toward state Socialism, Communists coddled. 

William S. Hill (Rep..—winner—Told voters the truth on 
Socialism, Communism, CIO-PAC labor stooge candidates, 
war in Korea, fumbling and bungling of our Chinese rela- 
tions. 


SENATE CONNECTICUT 

Brien McMahon (Dem.)—winner—My position was this: 
All the atomic bombs and planes and tanks we need to deter 
the Kremlin; side by side with this, calling upon all mankind 
to launch a crusade for peace with justice. 
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HOUSE 


John A. McGuire (Dem.)—winner—Have tried to be of 
service to all of my constituents at all times. 

Albert P. Morano (Rep.J—winner—Fumbling | foreig) 
policy, high prices, lack of control, mail curtailment, mount: 
ing taxes, socialized medicine. 


HOUSE DELAWARE 


J. Caleb Boggs (Rep.J—winner—Citizens dissatisfied wit! 
national leadership and deeply concerned about war and 
threat of greater war, higher and higher taxes, and con- 
tinuing upward spiral of cost of living. 


SENATE IDAHO 


Henry C. Dworshak (Rep.)—winner—Communist aggres- 
sion abroad and red infiltration at home; incompetence whic! 
jeopardizes our national security. 

Herman Welker (Rep.)—winner—Our country has tired 
of this faulty Administration and of its appeasement of Com- 
munists and its cumulative errors. 


HOUSE 
Hamer H. Budge (Rep.J—winner—General opposition 


to “Fair Deal” program, foreign policy of Administration. 


HOUSE ILLINOIS 


Leo E. Allen (Rep.J—winner—In the words of an old 
gentlemen, 90 years of age: “New Deal bungling has give 
us war and confiscatory taxes. People do not like either.” 

Wayne Caskey (Dem.)—loser—Defeated because I was a 
Democratic candidate in a Republican district in an off-year 
election. 

Mrs. Marguerite Stitt Church (Rep.J—winner—Wat, 
Communism, socialistic trend, high living costs. 

Benjamin S. DeBoice (Rep.)—loser—During 25 years | 
have been in every political battle in Sangamon County and 
accumulated enough enemies to bring about my defeat. 

William E. McVey (Rep.J—winner—Strong sentiment 
against extravagant spending, world-utopia schemes, coddling 
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of Communism, and degeneration of statesmenship in Wash- 
ington. 

‘Barratt O’Hara (Dem.)—loser—Intense interest in local 
issues aroused by pre-election visit to Chicago of Kefauver 
Committee completely dominated elections here and resulted 
in defeat of at least five Democrats. 

William L. Springer (Rep.)—winner—Opposition to Bran- 
nan plan and socializing America. Feeling of insecurity about 
foreign policy. 


HOUSE INDIANA 

E. Ross Adair (Rep.J—winner—General dissatisfaction 
with Truman Administration, particularly foreign policy. 

John V. Beamer (Rep.J—winner—Resentment against 
socialistic trend and fear of Communist infiltration. 

Charles B. Brownson (Rep.J—winner—House-to-house 
campaign on high living costs very effective. 

$. J. Crumpacker, Jr. (Rep.J—winner—Unpopularity of 
Korean war with its accompanying draft, inflation and re- 
strictions. 

Paul Cyr (Rep.J—loser—Overwhelming PAC-CIO finances 
and well-oiled machine. 

Charles A. Halleck (Rep.J—winner—People alarmed over 
prospects of America being fumbled into another global war, 
and at radical trend by Truman Administration. 

Ralph Harvey (Rep.)—winner—Stupid extravagance, Com- 
munists in Government, trend toward Socialism and foreign- 
policy bungling. 

Ray J. Madden (Dem.)—winner—The isolation trend after 
World War I was repeated yesterday. 


HOUSE IOWA 


Paul Cunningham (Rep.)—winner—War in Korea, Com- 
munist influence in Government, opposition to Brannan plan 
and socialized medicine. 

James |. Dolliver (Rep..—winner—Communism in Gov- 
ernment, bungling that led to Korean war, trend toward in- 
creasing Government controls, unsound financial policies. 
Voters resented hand-picked candidates from federal pay 
rolls and general tie-up between Administration and big-city 
corrupt machine politics. 

H. R. Gross (Rep..—winner—Wide resentment inflation, 
increased taxes, feeling money being squandered and blun- 
dering foreign policy. Some labor leaders endorsed op- 
ponent, but unable to control rank and file. 

James A. Hart (Dem.)—loser—Unfavorable development 
in North Korea was major factor. 

Gibson C. Holliday (Dem.)—loser—I attribute my defeat 
to the recent change in events in Korea and a trend in the 
Middle West toward the Republican Party. 

Ben F. Jensen (Rep.J—winner—Wasteful deficit spending. 
high taxes, socialistic program. Communism in Government, 
bungling in the Pacific, three Democrat wars in 33 years. 

K. M. LeCompte (Rep.)—winner—Dissatisfaction with the 
Truman Administration, including failure to handle war situa- 
tion properly and failure to handle Communists in_ this 
country. 

Maurice O’Reilly (Dem.J—loser—Inclination of voters to 
blame the Democrats for the war in Korea and for the neces- 
sity of the Army taking men into the service through the 
draft and calling up Reserves. 


HOUSE KANSAS 


Robert L. Bock (Dem.)—loser—War setback hurt. In an off 
year, only in hard times can Democrats win in Kansas. 

L. A. Donnell (Dem.J—loser—Fear of socialistic state and 
communistic issue. 

Ewell Stewart (Dem.)—loser—I attribute my defeat to 
three evils: booze, complacency and Republicanism. 
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HOUSE MARYLAND 


Edward A. Garmatz (Dem.)—winner—Supporting Presi- 
dent’s program of foreign policy, better housing, Social Se- 
curity, subversive-activities-control act, unceasing interest in 
labor. 

Louis R. Milio (Rep.J—loser—Not issues but money and 
strong political machine my opponent had. Politics is no 
place for an honest man today. 

Edward T. Miller (Rep.)—winner—Awaking of the voters 
to dangers of creeping Socialism, wasteful spending, corrup- 
tion and Communism in high places and a vacillating foreign 
policy. 


HOUSE MASSACHUSETTS 


John F. Fuller (Rep.)—loser—Opponent deeply entrenched 
in both parties. Most working people getting wages regu- 
larly are not interested in making changes. Communism 
seems remote. 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (Rep.J—winner—Victory of a per- 
sonal nature. However, Communist issue and lack of faith of 
the people in their security and lack of confidence in the Ad- 
ministration were real reasons for Republican success. 

Philip J. Philbin (Dem.J—winner—Record of service, 
progressive attitude toward labor questions, strong opposition 
to Communism, stand for a stronger, more clearly defined 
foreign policy. 


HOUSE MICHIGAN 
William W. Blackney (Rep.J—winner—Trend of the Ad- 


ministration toward Socialism, Truman’s misguided handling 
of Korean war. 

George A. Dondero (Rep.J—winner—Appeasement of 
Communism at home and abroad by Truman Administration, 
war in Korea, and socialistic program of ADA (Americans for 
Democratic Action) the issues in this district. 

Clare E. Hoffman (Rep.J—winner—War and draft, Com- 
munist issue, foreign spending, uncertainty and inconsistency 
of Truman’s policies. 

Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (Dem.J—winner—Working- 
man’s district pleased with labor and Social Security record 
of Democratic Administration. 

Charles E. Potter (Rep.J—winner—Voters’ disgust with 
our Asiatic foreign policy. Also, laboring men do not follow 
the dictates of their union leaders. 

Forest A. Schoonard (Dem.)—loser—Doubtless the Com- 
munist scare and fear of the President’s foreign program 
played a prominent part. 

Paul W. Shafer (Rep.)—winner—Interpret election as ap- 
proval of my opposition to deficit spending, Truman’s social- 
istic program, Communists in Government, repeal of Taft- 
Hartley Act, and Acheson foreign policies. 

Roy O. Woodruff (Rep.)—winner—High living costs from 
heavy taxation, decided dissatisfaction with Truman, Com- 
munist issue, Korean situation. 


HOUSE MINNESOTA 


Harold C. Hagen (Rep.)—winner—Criticism of the house- 
wife against high living cost, public’s fear of war, mishan- 
dling of draft and calling of Reserves. 

Marcella F. Killen (Dem.J—loser—First, national news 
emphasis Red China in Korea 24 hours before elections. Sec- 
ond, apathy of labor vote. 

Alfred Lindley (Rep.J—loser—Strong labor vote. 

Joseph P. O’Hara (Rep.J—winner—Communism, war, 
Kerr gas bill. 


HOUSE MISSOURI 


Wat Arnold (Rep.)—loser—My defeat was brought about 
by the bought vote with federal funds dispensed by the New 
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Deal-“Fair Deal” crowd under the guise of federal farm aids. 

Thomas B. Curtis (Rep.)—winner—Victory resulted from 
fighting it out on the line pro-Taft-Hartley, pro-bipartisan for- 
eign policy, pro-civil rights, against waste and inefficiency and 
federal welfare programs. Slight majority resulted through 
chaos in Republican organization in Missouri. 

Hal A. Hamilton (Rep.J—loser—Defeat of Senator Don- 
nell. Votes for Hennings hurt all of Republican ticket badly. 


HOUSE MONTANA 


Wesley A. D’Ewart (Rep..—winner—Communism, fed- 
eral spending, increased taxes, loss of the peace. 


HOUSE NEBRASKA 


Eugene D. O'Sullivan (Dem.)—loser—Defeat attributed 
to my fight in Congress against greed and selfishness which 
was spearheaded by the most scurrilous campaign of medi- 
cally manufactured lies ever told by evil men. Much corrupt- 
ing Republican money and too many money-hungry flesh-pot- 
minded people hereabouts. 

Duane K. Peterson (Dem.)—loser—I campaigned against 
the isolationist record of my opponent, Stefan. The voters 
considered the Administration responsible for the strength 
of Communism and the present danger of world conflict. 

Karl Stefan (Rep.)—winner—Victory attributed to feeling 
on part of public Administration has been appeasing Com- 
munism and dissatisfaction regarding deficit spending. 


SENATE NEVADA 


George E. Marshall (Rep.)—loser—Bipartisan politics be- 
tween Senator McCarran and our new Governor Charles H. 
Russell. Mr. Russell omitted to endorse our ticket. Bipartisan 
National Committeeman; should resign. 

A. E. Burr MacKenzie (Rep.)—loser—Tangled with steam 
roller. 


HOUSE NEW JERSEY 


Hugh J. Addonizio (Dem.)—winner—Coalition of AFL 
and CIO. Republican assumed he would win. 

James C. Auchincloss (Rep.)—winner—Threat of Com- 
munism; waste and Government extravagance, 

Clifford P. Case (Rep.)—winner—General dissatisfaction 
results of foreign policy, endorsement of AFL and other labor 
groups, own efforts to steer middle-of-the-road progressive 
course. 

T. Millet Hand (Rep.)—winner—Blunders of Truman Ad- 
ministration with special emphasis on uncertain and dan- 
gerous foreign policy and reckless indifference to waste of 
the people’s money. 

Edward J. Hart (Dem.)—winner—Attribute reduced ma- 
jority to Republican trend, reverses in Korean war and above 
all to perfidy of a former Democratic leader whose vanity 
was punctured by his elimination as a leading factor in poli- 
tics in 1949. 

Harry Mopsick (Dem.)—loser—My defeat, I feel, attribu- 
table to the unusual quality of my opponent. He took the 
leadership as a liberal Republican in the 81st Congress. 

Albert L. Vreeland (Rep.)—loser—Attribute defeat to CIO 
flooding district with money, nationality bloc and apathy of 
voter. 

William B. Widnall (Rep.J)—winner—Far East policy, 
disgust with ward politics. 

Emil M. Wulster (Dem.)—loser—Normal Republican ma- 
jority ran true to form. 


HOUSE NEW YORK 
Francis E. Dorn (Rep.J—loser—Too many Democrats in 
my district. 
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Irving M. Engel (Dem.)—loser—Split Democratic vote as 
result of mayoral contest. 

Kenneth B. Keating (Rep.)—winner—Believe principal 
reasons for unprecedentedly large majority were reaction 
against Truman Administration, blundering in foreign affairs, 
effort to enact Kerr gas bill, wasteful spending and vote buy- 
ing by Democratic Administration, higher living costs, Ad- 
ministration softness toward Communists. 

Clarence E. Kilburn (Rep.J—winner—I think the people 
are much against Truman’s “Fair Deal” program. Most im- 
portant of all, they feel that Truman plays petty politics with 
pressure groups such as the unions. 

William E. Miller (Rep.J—winner—My victory conclu- 
sively proves that the laboring man is no longer the tool of 
the labor-union boss. 

Abraham J. Multer (Dem.J—winner—All-out support of 
the Roosevelt New Deal and the Truman “Fair Deal” pro- 
gram, including opposition to Communism without impair- 
ment of Americanism. 

Henry V. Poor (Rep.)—loser—This district heavily Demo- 
cratic; power of Roosevelt name very great, lack of any finan- 
cial assistance from Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee. 

David L. Samuels (Rep.)—loser—My opponent is a woman 
of charm and personality and has made countless friends. She 
has ability and education. 


SENATE NORTH DAKOTA 


Harry O’Brien (Dem.)—loser—The only time the State can 
be depended on to vote Democratic is during national Repub- 
lican Administrations when bad times make voters mad 
enough. 

Milton R. Young (Rep.J—winner—The farmers want 
workable farm price-support program. At least 75 per cent of 
the people of this State disapproved of Acheson’s policy or 
lack of policy in Asia. 


HOUSE 

Usher L. Burdick (Rep.)—winner—The overwhelming vote 
for Republicans here was due principally to the fact that the 
Administration’s wobbly foreign policy has resulted in World 
War III. 


HOUSE OHIO 


George H. Bender (Rep.J—winner—Failure of Adminis- 
tration to meet Communist aggression abroad and resist its 
influences inside Government. Alger Hiss episode, Lee Press- 
man confession, effort of CIO-PAC to take over Democratic 
candidates in Ohio were factors. 

Frances P. Bolton (Rep.J—winner—Quality of my service, 
consistent effort to protect small business and little man. 

Walter E. Brehm (Rep.J—winner—My people are not yet 
ready to accept a Socialist Labor Government in America. 

Clarence J. Brown (Rep.J—winner—Vicious campaign 
against me by labor and radical groups reacted in my favor. 
People unhappy over trend toward state socialism and ko- 
rean situation also were voting against Truman Administra- 
tion. 

Charles H. Elston (Rep./—winner—Communists in Gov- 
ernment, appeasement of Communist Russia. 

Wayne L. Hays (Dem.J—winner—Record of which my 
constituents approved. 

Walter B. Huber (Dem.)—loser—Iron curtain spread by 
the reactionary press of America. Only threat to our liberty 
is the irresponsibility of said press. 

Thomas A. Jenkins (Rep.J—winner—I have stood for 
economy; against Communistic action. 
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Henry P. Kosling (Rep.)—loser—The money expended by 
the PAC was no doubt a very influencing factor. 

Carleton Carl Reiser (Dem.)—loser—Republican Party got 
out the votes; the Communistic issue; war and draft; our for- 
eign policy. 


HOUSE OKLAHOMA 


C. E. Barnes (Rep.)—loser—Gerrymandered district in- 
adequate finance and organization, 

George B. Schwabe (Rep.)—winner—Tolerance of Com- 
munistic infiltration at home and appeasement abroad, Ko- 
rean situation, fear of allocations and rationing, anticipation 
of higher taxes and further inflation. 

Tom Steed (Dem.J—winner—I won because I am middle- 
of-roader and because I have kept close to all the people and 
told them truth. 

Glenn O. Young (Rep.J—loser—Republicans unorganized, 
with neither money to finance campaigns nor jobs or Gov- 
ernment checks to lure voters. 


SENATE OREGON 


Howard Latourette (Dem.)—loser—Majority of the people 
of Oregon happy to have Senator Morse to represent them; 
vote enhanced by a wide split in the Democratic Party in 
Oregon. 

Wayne Morse (Rep.J—winner—I campaigned against the 
isolationist foreign policy and the people of Oregon approved. 


HOUSE 

Homer D. Angell (Rep.)—winner—Effective work for de- 
velopment of the natural resources of the Columbia River 
Basin and the Northwest. 

Harris Ellsworth (Rep.J—winner—Size of the majority 
reflected nation-wide swing away from left-wing and social- 
istic ideas. 


HOUSE PENNSYLVANIA 

Fred C. Barr (Dem.J—loser—Voters’ laxity, biased press, 
labor’s irresponsibility, turn of Korean affairs. 

Alvin R. Bush (Rep.)—winner—Soaring taxes and soaring 
prices plus the bungling of the war issue and very definitely 
the Communist issue. 

Robert J. Corbett (Rep.)—winner—My majority increased 
because my voting record in the 81st Congress was much less 
conservative than in the 80th Congress. 

James H. Gildea (Dem.J—loser—Steady working time at 
the mines, Korean war, expected uprising against Taft-Hart- 
lev law did not materialize. 

William J. Green, Jr. (Dem.J—winner—Municipal graft 
in Philadelphia did not help Republicans. 

Carroll D. Kearns (Rep.J—winner—The fight I waged 
against high taxes, high prices, softness to Communism and 
the incompetency of leadership in Washington in handling 
our foreign policy. 

Harry P. O‘Neill (Dem.J—winner—My support of Presi- 
dent Truman’s program and my votes for increased Social 
Security benefits, higher wages and the Atlantic Pact. The 
labor vote was a very material factor. 

James M. Quigley (Dem.)—loser—Straight party voting 
and general lack of local enthusiasm for “Fair Deal.” 

Max Slepin (Rep.J—loser—People wanted to register in- 
dignation at charges of graft and corruption on the part of 
local city administration. 


SENATE SOUTH DAKOTA 


Francis Case (Rep.J—winner—Democrats spending too 
much money in Washington and taking on too many commit- 
ments for foreign aid without knowing cost in money or men. 
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HOUSE 


E. Y. Berry (Rep..—winner—People were voting against 
New Deal program, particularly reckless domestic spending; 
also coddling of Communism and bungling of foreign affairs. 

Harold O. Lovre (Rep.J—winner—International bungling, 
fighting Communism with one hand and feeding it with the 
other and unsound fiscal policies. In 17 years Democrats had 
failed to enact a dependable long-range agricultural program. 

Merton B. Tice (Dem.)—loser—National trend and charges 
that Administration was spending too much and had mis- 
handled foreign affairs and policy. 


HOUSE TEXAS 
Ben Guill (Rep.J—loser—Party label and large turnout. 
Walter E. Rogers (Dem.J—winner—A representative vote 
by an entire cross section of the population of the Panhandle. 


HOUSE UTAH 


Reva Beck Bosone (Dem.)—winner—General prosperity 
and well-being of the people was in my favor. Communism, 
spending and national health insurance may have cut total 
Democratic vote. 


SENATE WASHINGTON 


Warren G. Magnuson (Dem.)—winner—Hard work—hard 
work. Republican office seekers would embrace a Korean 
Dunkirk. : 

Waiter Williams (Rep.J—loser—Inadequate campaign 
funds. Adequate job of selling issues was not possible. 


HOUSE 

Robert D. Dellwo (Dem.)—loser—Republicans rallied en- 
thusiasm around Communist issue, war situation and eco- 
nomic uncertainty. 

Herb Wilson (Rep.J—loser—My opponent a rubber stamp 
of the “Fair Deal” Socialist program, heavily supported by 
labor. 


HOUSE WEST VIRGINIA 

E. H. Hedrick (Dem.J—winner—Democratic prosperity, 
labor vote, industry vote. personal contact, support of Demo- 
cratic principles. 

Rush D. Holt (Rep.J—loser—Lavish use of money. I could 
not overcome this wholesale corruption. 

Arnold G. Porterfield (Rep.J—loser—Protest vote didn't 
materialize. A lot of people would rather have war than hard 
times. 

Robert L. Ramsay (Dem.)—winner—Liberal, progressive 
and humanitarian program of our President and the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Melvin C. Snyder (Rep.J—loser—State Road Commission 
prior to election hires many additional employes. National 
issues no influence with controlled vote. 


SENATE WISCONSIN 


Alexander Wiley (Rep.J—winner—Resentment among 
great masses of voters to high-pressure purge tactics at- 
tempted by a few labor bosses. Unalertness of Administration 
in foreign affairs. 

HOUSE 

Glenn R. Davis (Rep./—winner—Too many unregulated 
handouts abroad, too many regulated handouts at home. 

John W. Reynolds, Jr. (Dem.)—loser—McCarthyism. 

William K. Van Pelt (Rep.J—winner—People alarmed 
at Government regimentation and waste of taxpayer dollars. 


HOUSE WYOMING 


William Henry Harrison (Rep.J—winner—Major issues: 
Wasteful spending, Communism, “socialistic” programs. 
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Mie ~ 
INSULATE WELL! 


Improved A-C Equipment Like This Aids Progress of Textile Industry... 


Lint won’t collect in Quick-Clean tex- 
tile motors. It blows right through! 
Special design practically eliminates 
motor cleaning. Typical of how A-C ~ eet 
meets industry’s special motor needs. : America’s strength, 
Loos , prosperity and good 
Texrope V-belt drives provide the : Long life starters by A-C are made living have been paced 
cleanliness, smooth starting and close a to match Quick-Clean textile motors. by rapidly expanding 
speed control necessary for textile mill = ; In fact, there’s a type and size con- isiibeilaiin dimih alla 
service. Multiple V-belt drives are trol in Allis-Chalmers’ line for practi- 9 


another Allis-Chalmers first. cally every electrical drive. of electric power. 





Texrope and Quick-Clean are Allis-Chalmers trademarks, 





we AFRAID of the big, bad weather? 
Not you, little lady—you’re mighty 
lucky— 

And so’s your mother and dad! 


Modern textile industry clothes you in new 
miracle fabrics—lightweight, long-wearing, 
easily cared for, hard to hurt. 

You're warm in winter, cool in summer, 
dry and comfortable when it rains—sporty 
or formal as is fitting every season or occasion. 

Try on anew dress or suit of cotton, wool, 
rayon, nylon—or any mixture that you like. 


Chances are Allis-Chalmers helped make it 
for you. This big machinery company con- 
tributes to textile development progress— 
in the mills with motors, speed controls and 
famous Texrope V-belt drives . . . in textile 
research laboratories and clothing manufac- 
turing plants. 

There’s hardly a thing you wear, use or 
enjoy that isn’t processed at some point by 
Allis-Chalmers machines and equipment! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


13888 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Photo by Courtesy of Blanklette Corp. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 
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Each developed for a special purpose 


Quills or “armor plate” for protection; a long 
snout for finding food; a safe way to transport its 
young — each of nature’s creatures has been equipped 
in some special manner to meet the problems of life. 

Just so have Armco Special-Purpose Steels 
been developed to help manufacturers produce finer, 
more salable home and industrial products. 

For example, there is Armco Zrnccrip with a non- 
peeling zinc coating that assures complete rust 
protection for home laundry dryers and combination 
storm doors and windows; an aluminum-coated 


steel called Armco ALUMINIZED which manufacturers 
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COAST TO COAST * 








ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


prefer because it resists the combination of heat and 
corrosion in such things as home heaters and car 
mufflers. Then there is bright, rustless Armco Stainless 
Steel for home and industrial products. 

These extra-quality steels make it possible for 
manufacturers to build attractive appearance and greater 
durability into things made of steel which keep 
America strong and raise our living standards — 
from kitchen ranges to steel products for defense. 
Manufacturers who use these extra-quality steels 
also benefit from the merchandising value of Armco’s 
36 years of national consumer advertising. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


PARIS....LONDON....BONN....SEOUL.... 








>> There is very little cheering in Western Europe over U.S. election returns. 
Instead, Europeans are worried about what comes next, fear they won't like it. 

Higher taxes are now more of a prospect. So are government controls. Cuts 
are probable in business profits, almost certain in living standards. Burden of 
recovery and rearming may now fall more and more on the taxpayers of Europe. 

It looks that way, at least, to people in Europe. For it's agreed that the 
new U.S. Congress will be more economy-minded, less patient with Europe, more 
excited about Asia, more inclined to dispute President Truman's leadership. 

Europeans, after U.S. elections, look for these things to happen: 

Flow of U.S. cash is likely to be reduced. Marshall Plan funds seem sure 
to be slashed. Arms aid may first be cut, then conditioned on better performance 
by Europeans. Asia may tend to take the No. 1 priority away from Western Europe 
for U.S. dollars and arms. War with China, if that comes, not only means a cut 

















in U.S. aid to Europe but an open invitation to Russia to march westward. 


>> In Paris, you find informed Frenchmen reaching these conclusions: 

Election was a defeat for Truman, an invitation to Dean Acheson to resign, 
a victory for General MacArthur and Chiang Kai-shek over the Europe-firsters. 
It may even mean, the French are saying, a Republican President in 1952. 

Truman policies appear to the French to be in trouble. Truman's majority 

















has in effect disappeared. Republican criticisms will now count more. Biparti- 
san foreign policy may be revamped. Trend back to isolationism is feared. Less 
U.S. aid for France, much tougher U.S. conditions are generally expected. 














>> Britain isn't doing any public rejoicing over the U.S. election, either. 
British Socialists, as a matter of fact, have been badly jolted by it. 
For one thing, the Socialists’ pet theme--that the U.S. has moved more to 
the left than Americans realize--may now have to be re-examined. Socialists were 





sure issues like the Truman health program would win votes. It was also taken 
for granted that candidates backed by U.S. labor would win. It was assumed that 
U.S. Republicans had no winning issues, little chance of a comeback. 

Now, London officials fear the U.S. will be less generous, will expect the 
British to do more of their own rearming--eSpecially after the unguarded remark 
of a Cabinet minister that Britain can get along now without Marshall Plan aid. 


>> In Bonn, West Germany's capital, the U.S. election returns are ammunition 
for German politicians in the current and bitter debate over German rearmament. 

Government politicians see Republican gains in the U.S. as proof that the 
U.S. will help West Germany defend itself--if Germans pitch in and help. 





(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-- (Continued) 


Socialist politicians, opposing the Government, read U.S. election returns 
as meaning an uncertain, indecisive U.S., unlikely to send many U.S. troops into 
West Germany. So, the Socialists say, Germans better wait, not rearm just yet. 

Other politicians, also opposing the Government, say U.S. election proves 
U.S. can't be relied on. They favor a Western Europe independent of the U.S. 

Significance of the U.S. elections for Western Germany, therefore, appears 
to depend largely on which set of German politicians you talk to. 

All agree, though, that the elections mean a cut in U.S. aid to Europe, a 
new and tougher policy on Asia, lots of trouble between Truman and Congress. 








>> As for the upsurge of anti-Communism revealed by the U.S. elections..... 

It's a new headache for Marshal Tito, Communist dictator of Yugoslavia. He 
is waiting for the U.S. Congress to approve a grant of 100 million dollars for 
drought relief. Now Tito can't be sure he'll get it. He's known to feel that 
the elections have weakened the position of Secretary of State Acheson, who is 
to sponsor the grant to Tito. In any case, there's a question whether a majority 
of Congress will want to help even an anti-Stalin Communist at this time. 





>> Story of how Communist China got into the Korean war, story of a bad guess 
about Chinese intentions by the U.S., is being pieced together now in Seoul and 
Tokyo by U.S. intelligence experts. This is what the experts come up with: 

It's a story of a split between Mao TsSe-tung, leader of Communist China, 
and some of his top aides who take their orders from Moscow, not from Mao. 

Mao's idea, when Korean war started, was to stay out of it, avoid any risk 
of bombs hitting Manchurian industries. Mao wanted to make China strong first. 

Moscow had other ideas. Moscow's idea is that Soviet foreign policy comes 
first. In this policy, world revolution comes far ahead of China's rebuilding. 

On this basis, U.S. experts now believe, Mao's MoScow associates turned the 
heat on him. They assured him the U.S. was determined to destroy Communist China, 
by force if necessary. That, they told Mao, was why the U.S. Supported Chiang 
Kai-shek, neutralized Formosa, wanted bases near Japan, and moved into Korea. 

So Mao decided to move, to send troops into Korea, whenever U.N. forces set 
foot over the 38th parallel. That put them too close to China. But, before mov- 
ing, Mao warned the U.N., through India's ambassador, of what he was about to do. 

U.S., however, felt sure Mao was bluffing, thought the road to the border 
was wide open, the Korean war about over. Trouble is, Mao wasn't bluffing. 

It's anybody's guess, of course, whether Moscow really persuaded Mao it was 
in his own interest to intervene in Korea, or Simply forced him into it. 

Moral of the story, for U.S., is that Mao's Moscow associates have the top 
hand in China when they need it. Moscow, not Mao, seems to run China's wars. 

















>> You can expect more calls from the French for help in Indo-China. French 
officials are talking more frankly now, admitting they're losing out in Asia. 
Call for troops is the next thing to look for. U.S. arms aid, though mov- 
ing into Indo-China in volume now, apparently won't be enough to turn the tide. 
Outlook, as of now, is that Communists will have control of northern half 
of Indo-China, perhaps including the city of Hanoi, by the end of winter. 
More anti-Communist troops, from somewhere, look like the only remedy now. 
French, as a result, are arguing somewhat desperately that Indo-China is as 
important as Korea if the U.S. wants to check the Communist advance in Asia. 
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You've seen television. Now youll see 
it in its finest form—giant projections of 
special events, transmitted only to 
theatres on private wires or radio beams 
to make movie-going better than ever! 


Success of the system comes from a re- 
markable RCA kinescope, and something 
new in projection lenses. The kinescope, 
developed at RCA Laboratories, is in prin- 
ciple the same as the one on which you see 
regular telecasts. But it is small—only a few 
inches in diameter—and produces images 


New RCA Theatre Television System projects 15 x 20 foot pictures of television programs. 


Giant size Television — ‘shot from a Batrel!” 


of high brilliance. These are magnified to 
15x20 feet by a “Schmidt-type” lens system 
like those used in the finest astronomical 
telescopes. 

Because of its size and shape, the new pro- 
jector is referred to by engineers as the “barrel.” 
It’s already going into theatres, where you'll 
be seeing giant television—shot from a barrel. 


See the latest wonders of radio, television, and 
electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 West 
19th St., N. Y. Admission is free. Radio Cor- 
poration of America, Radio City, New York. 


The same research laboratories 
which developed RCA’s new theatre 
television system also give you big, 
brilliant pictures on 1951 RCA 
Victor home receivers. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision. 
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Big 3 Now 4: Taft, Warren, Dewey—and Duff... Who’s Who 
Among New Senators . . . Two Governors in the Limelight 


Four Republicans now dominate the 
fight for their party’s 1952 presidential 
nomination. The status and prospects of 
the four—Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
and Governors Earl Warren of Califor- 
nia, Thomas E. Dewey of New York and 
James H. Duff of Pennsylvania—have 
been changed materially and abruptly by 
the 1950 elections. As political experts 
now read the signs: 
> Senator Taft, 61, is out in front, most 
observers think, due to his runaway vic- 
tory (by 430,000 votes) over the combined 
forces of labor, Mr. Truman and the Ohio 
Democratic organization. Conservative 
Republicans have been clamoring for a 
candidate who can stand up against labor 
and still win elections. Mr. Taft now 
seems to fill those specifications. 

Taft backers say his triumph has 
shown, too, that a frontal attack on Tru- 
man policies, both foreign and domestic, 
as conducted by the Senator, is a winning 
stratagem. And, they add, Taft has 
proved himself an exceptional vote get- 
ter, contrary to previous opinion that a 
frosty personality and an aloof manner 
frightened rather than attracted voters. 

The Senator has two years in which to 
write his ideas into Republican Senate 
policy and party doctrine. So great is his 
prestige that little opposition from Sen- 
ate Republican liberals is foreseen. And, 
as things stand now, he is definitely 
counted as the man to beat where the 
1952 nomination is concerned. 
> Governor Warren, 59, established 
himself firmly among the G.O.P.’s Big 
Four by winning re-election with a stun- 
ning million-vote plurality. His liberal- 
ism now is pitted against the conserva- 
tism of Senator Taft. 

Democrats might find themselves short 
of issues (as did Mr. Warren’s cam- 
paign opponent, James Roosevelt, son 
of the late President) if the presidential 
nomination should go to Warren. He has 
backed the bipartisan foreign policy, 
urged a fair employment practice law 
and compulsory health insurance in Cali- 
fornia, and raised old-age pensions from 
$40 to $75 a month, making them the 
highest in the U.S. 

The Governor, big, hearty and cheer- 
ful, is scrupulously bipartisan in Cali- 
fornia, since to win there he must have 
and usually gets many Democratic votes. 
Typically, in the recent campaign, he 
did not mention the Republican Party 
and virtually ignored other Republican 
candidates. 

He is a Republican in presidential 
years, however, and in 1948 was the 
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party’s vice-presidential nominee. As 
1952 approaches, Warren is expected to 
shed his bipartisan cloak. 

> Governor Dewey, 48, emerged from 
political limbo to re-establish himself as 
a power in the Republican Party. He 
won re-election with unexpected ease 
and in doing so defeated his opponents 
in the New York Republican organiza- 
tion. The Governor, as a result, will go 


campaigned like a ward leader. It was a 
personal victory. Dewey carried the 
State by 564,000 votes and was strong 
in New York City as well as upstate. 
At the very least, Dewey will be con. 
sulted many times before the 1952 con. 
vention chooses a candidate. 
> Governor Duff, 67, who has been 
trying to “liberalize” the Republican 
Party, was elected to the Senate and 
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-Berryman in the Washington Evening Star 


BUNDLE OF TROUBLE? 
...a change in the outlook for 1952 


to the 1952 convention in secure com- 
mand of the big New York State delega- 
tion. 

Mr. Dewey can use his power to push 
General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. whom he has endorsed, for the 
nomination. Or he can seek the big prize 
for himself. In either case, he faces a 
renewal of his old feud with Senator 
Taft. whom he defeated in two con- 
ventions. 

Many observers pronounced Dewey 
politically dead after the now-famous in- 
cident of the Hanley letter, and some 
even thought he would be defeated. The 
Governor bounced back, however. He 
abandoned his customary hauteur and 


simultaneously moved on to the national 
political stage. His margin of victory was 
narrow, 126,000 votes, but he now con- 
trols the Republican Party in Pennsyl- 
vania and its 1952 convention delegation. 

The Governor is a late comer to poli- 
tics. He became the State’s Attorne) 
General in 1942, and its Governor in 
1946. He then challenged the party rule 
of Pennsylvania business interests as rep- 
resented by Joseph R. Grundy, and, 
after bitter battling, won. 

One of his ideas for “liberalizing” the 
party was to support Taft for the Presi- 
dency in 1948. He controlled only part 
of the Pennsylvania delegation but fought 
it out to the end against Governor Dewey. 
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In the Senate, Duff can be expected 
to follow Senator Taft on domestic is- 
sues, but he backs the bipartisan foreign 
policy worked out by Senator Arthur H. 
Vandenberg of Michigan. 

Some politicians foresee a possibility 
that Governor Duff might become the 
1952 vice-presidential nominee, with any 
of the top leaders except Dewey. The 
Duff-Dewey enmity of 1948 still persists. 


NEW FACES IN SENATE 


The elections bring many new figures 
into the Senate, among them: 
> Everett M. Dirksen, 54, Illinois Re- 
publican, is expected to line up with 
those who oppose almost everything Mr. 
Truman stands for, especially aid to 
Europe. He wants all Marshall Plan 
assistance stopped. 

To the Senate’s growing nationalist 
group, Dirksen, big, rumpled, tousle 
haired, brings vigor and a ready flow of 
booming oratory. He is a downstate 
lawyer who served 16 years in the House 
of Representatives. There, he voted for 
most Roosevelt reforms and for the Mar- 
shall Plan, but now has changed his mind. 

Mr. Dirksen left the House two years 
ago because of an eye ailment, since 
cured. He received the nomination and 
election (over Democratic Majority 
Leader Scott Lucas) with the help of 
the Chicago Tribune. 
>John Marshall Butler, 53, a new- 
comer to politics, is a conservative Balti- 
more Republican lawyer who a few 
months ago was virtually unknown out- 
side his city. Mr. Butler, victor over the 
veteran Senator Millard E. Tydings, 
wants to cut federal spending and is 
ready to undertake a new hunt for Com- 
munists in Government. He has prom- 
ised to get to the bottom of things that 
he says have been covered up, adding 
especially by the Tydings subcommittee 
that investigated charges of Communists 
in the State Department. 

The Maryland Senator-elect came up 
from an impoverished boyhood. He sold 
newspapers, worked in a mattress fac- 
tory, was office boy in a law firm and 
served in World War I. Afterward, he 
got a law degree by studying at nights. 
He is described as thoroughgoing and 
intense about all his undertakings. 
>Richard M. Nixon, 37, Republican 
Senator-elect from California, is one of 
Congress’s leading Communist hunters. 
As a member of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, he was highly 
instrumental in disclosing Alger Hiss’s 
relations with Whittaker Chambers. And 
he helped to write a Communist-control 
bill, parts of which found their way into 
the McCarran Communist-control meas- 
ure recently passed. 

In four years in the House, after a 
career as a California lawyer, Mr. Nixon 
has shown himself a conservative on most 
domestic issues. He has supported much 
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I can still see dat barbed wire!“ 


OR the full story of Cyclone Fence, Photographs showing the many types 

send for our free book, ‘‘Your Fence of Cyclone Fence for industrial, institu- 
—How To Choose It—How To Use _ tional and residential protection. 
It.”” Its 32 pages are filled with inter- For reference purposes alone you'll 
esting facts. Graphic descriptions. find this book worthwhile. And, after 
reading it, you’ll understand why 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence gives such 
( a effective protection ... such lasting 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE trouble-free protection. Mail in the 


coupon, and a copy will be sent to you. 





NO Jos is TOO SMALL CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Steel & Wire Company) 
FOR CYCLONE * WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 
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| Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-110 | 
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No mystery about 


HEN new, fast schedules of 
Erie freight trains Nos. 99 
and 100 clipped a full day off the 
running time between New York and 
Chicago, the train crews instantly 
dubbed them “The Flying Saucers”! 


There is no mystery about this 
“Flying Saucer” service which offers 
Erie shippers the advantage of 
dependable second-morning delivery 
of less-than-carload merchandise 
between both cities. 


Fine teamwork among Erie people 
all along the line is the answer— 
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this “Flying Saucer”! 


teamwork that has helped build the 
Erie’s reputation as the railroad that’s 
“First in Freight”! 

Here again is another example of 
Erie’s progressive railroading—the 
continuous search to improve the 
safe, dependable transportation of 
both passengers and freight! 
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of the Administration’s foreign Policy 
in Europe, but belabors Mr. Truman for 
“bungling in Korea.” He is asking that 
the Senate have a greater say in for. 
eign policy making. 

> Herman Welker, 44, Idaho Repubj- 
can, dislikes the “Fair Deal” and ig jp. 
clined to be cautious about foreign com. 
mitments. Mr. Welker, who comes to the 
U.S. Senate from the Idaho State Sen. 
ate, is a rancher and a lawyer who prac. 
ticed for years in Hollywood. He is ap 
orator of the old-fashioned silver-tongue 
school with an added flair for showman. 
ship. Bing Crosby, an old friend, came 
into the State to help his campaign, 
Welker denounces what he calls Mr. 
Truman’s “socialistic schemes” and in- 
sists that the President's “bungling” 
brought on the war in Korea. He de. 
scribes his campaign as a “crusade for 
Americanism.” 

> Francis H. Case, 53, of South Dakota, 
after 14 years in the House, is a thor- 
oughgoing conservative Republican and 
an effective off-the-floor worker who sel- 
dom has anything to say in debate. Case 
is cautious about foreign commitments, 
a nationalist who will demand careful 
scrutiny of appropriations for assisting 
Europe. 

The Senator-elect was the author of 
the Case bill, a severe labor-control 
measure that President Truman vetoed, 
and of the War Contracts Renegotia- 
tion Act of World War II, which it is 
estimated saved the Government 10 
billion dollars. The latter measure won 
Mr. Case a commendation from. the 
War Department. He also is a rancher 
and a former newspaperman, editor and 
publisher. 
> Frank Carlson, 57, has been a Kan- 
sas farmer and stockman since 1914. 
During that time he also has served in 
the national House of Representatives 
and as Governor of his State. Carlson, a 
Republican, came to Washington in 
1935 and tried to buck the New Deal 
tide, with opposition to nearly all Roose- 
velt measures. Later, he was the original 
congressional sponsor of the Ruml “pay- 
as-you-go” income tax plan, and thinks 
that taxes on corporations should be con- 
fined to taxes on the stockholders. He is 
considered an_ old-fashioned Middle 
Western conservative with little enthu- 
siasm for foreign commitments. 
> Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., 47, Mis- 
souri Democrat, brings President Tru- 
man support on most, but not all, “Fair 
Deal” measures. Labor backed, he calls 
for repeal of the Taft-Hartley law, but 
is opposed to both the Brannan farm 
price-support plan and the compulsory 
health-insurance program. 

Mr. Hennings is an energetic lawyer 
who once had a reputation as a playboy. 
Since then, he has served in the House, 
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in New Deal days backing Roosevelt pro- 
posals, as a naval officer and as a vigor- 
ous prosecuting attorney in St. Louis. 
>A. §. Mike Monroney, 48, an Okla- 
homa Democrat, comes into the Senate 
after 12 vears in the House. There he 
earned a reputation for ability and as a 
moderate liberal. He supports much of 
the “Fair Deal” but reserves the right to 
he independent. He supports the Taft- 
Hartley law and is against the Brannan 
plan. 
Monroney, personable and _ popular, 
spent a number of years writing politics 
for an Oklahoma City newspaper. Then, 
legally adopting the name “Mike,” he 
entered politics. With former Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, Jr., of Wiscon- 
sin, Monroney is a coauthor of legisla- 
tion that reorganized congressional meth- 
od and machinery a few years ago. 
>John O. Pastore, 43, of Rhode Island, 
is a protege of that State’s Democratic 
organization, led by Attorney General 
J. Howard McGrath. Slowly, Pastore 
climbed the organization’s political lad- 
der from the State legislature to the 
Governor's chair. He is counted as an 
undeviating vote for the “Fair Deal.” 


STATEHOUSE VICTORS 


Two governors, one new and the other 
re-elected, are attracting attention. 
>John Davis Lodge is the Governor- 
elect of Connecticut, victor over Chester 
Bowles and the little “New Deal” the lat- 
ter set up in one term as Governor. 

Mr. Lodge! of a family long promi- 
nent in politics—Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., of Massachusetts, is his broth- 
er and the late Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge was his grandfather—gave no 
thought to politics until 1946. Instead, 
he learned and practiced law, was a 
movie actor and served in the Navy. In 
1946 he was elected to the House, 
where he became a part of the “Fair 
Deal’s” opposition. 

Lodge now has four years in which to 
liquidate the Bowles “New Deal” and 
establish the Republican Party firmly 
in what has been a wavering State. The 
gubernatorial term is being increased 
from two years to four. 
> Governor Frank J. Lausche of Ohio, 
a Democrat and a powerful vote getter, 
was re-elected despite the tide that 
swept Senator Taft to victory. Gover- 
nor Lausche, often plugged as a presi- 

dential possibility, is in high disfavor 
with his party nationally because he 
tends to run independently and this year 
declined to buck Senator Taft by endors- 
ing the latter’s Democratic opponent. 

Lausche is an immigrant’s son who, 
by much struggling, acquired a law de- 
gree, went on the bench, became mayor 
of Cleveland and then Governor. 
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in unit sets... 

For handwritten or typewritten records 

One quick motion separates carbons and forms 
May be held intact for later entries 

Single copies may be removed 

e All styles, standardized and custom 





or continuous unit sets 





For machine written records 

All E-Z-Out advantages—in linked sets 
Forms feed themselves . . . typist only types 
No realigning, no carbon fuss 

Sets linked in packs of 500 or more 


For a free demonstration, call your Uarco Repre- 
sentative. For free samples, send coupon below. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importonce ) 
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METALS SHORTAGE HITS CIVILIANS 


It is to take more shopping to 
find some appliances, auto parts, 
other things people want. Rea- 
son: A metals shortage. 

Tin is scarce and high priced. 
So are copper, lead, zinc, others. 
Stockpiling for defense adds to 
the pinch. 

Many sources are far away, 
likely to be cut off if the war 
grows. But expanding the supply 
now will be hard to do. 


If car manufacturing slows, or bat- 
teries are scarce, or TV sets can’t be 
produced to meet demand, or appli- 
ance cutbacks are severe, the reason 
as often as not is going to be found in 
a shortage of metals other than steel. 

Copper, lead, zinc, tin—all the so- 
called nonferrous metals—are becoming 
scarcer day by day. Manganese is a 
shortage item. Cobalt is another. And 
here a special problem is arising. In 
all of these metals, and others too, 
U.S. is growing more and more de- 
pendent upon supplies from abroad. 
Sometimes the source is distant, ard 
the line of supply vulnerable to sub- 
marine attack. 

That explains why the Defense De- 
partment rushes to stockpile these metals, 
regardless of cost and of the effect 
upon industry. U.S. stockpiling, added 
to rising demand everywhere else in 
the world, is forcing up prices and 
creating acute shortages that may take 
a long time to relieve. 

Copper illustrates the situation in 
metals. 

The 1950 copper supply, from im- 
ports and U.S. mines, will total 1.5 
million tons. Demand is for 2.1 million 
tons. The military wants 500,000 tons, 
and civilian businesses would take 1.6 
million if they could get it. Actually, 
civilian supply of new copper will not 
exceed 1 million tons, 600,000 tons be- 
low demand. 

U.S. mines cannot expand their out- 
put enough to make up a deficit like 
that. The best copper ore is gone. Miners 
‘are scarce. The 1949 output of 753,- 
000 tons was one-third higher than 
in a typical prewar year. In 1950, the 
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Defense Put First in Sharing of Supplies 


Why U.S. Stockpiles Scarce Materials 
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What we get from abroad 






> eet ) an. vn 
What we get at home 


3,729 short tons 


(Belgian Congo) 


COBALT 


261 short tons 


553,000 short tons 


(Chile, Canada, Mexico) 


753,000 short tons COPPER 


400,900 
(Mexico, Canada, Peru, 
Yugoslavia) 


409,908 short tons LEAD 


1,544,526 short tons 
(India, South Africa, Gold 
Coast, Russia) 


MANGANESE ORE 


126,135 short tons 


91,471 short tons 
(Canada, Norway ) 


NICKEL 


790 short tons 


98,535 long tons 
(Bolivia, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Belgian Congo) 


68 long tons TIN 


3,137 short tons 
(Chino, Brazil, Bolivia, Spain, 


1,448 short tons 
Thailand, Korea) 


TUNGSTEN 


281,000 short tons 
(Canada, Mexico) 


a 


593,203 short tons AL Le 





Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines © 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
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3O Million tons 
of paper 
CAV be wrong 


Unwieldy ... inconvenient . . . liable to the multiple 
dangers of misplacement, loss, destruction by fire, 
flood and insects... 


That’s the story of tons and tons of vital records 
which business must keep on hand—all the way from 
corporate records to cancelled checks. 


What's wrong about it? Simply that all this vast 
accumulation of paper can be reduced to 1/100 of its 
bulk for simple, convenient protection of vital business 
records. Burroughs microfilming safeguards and secures 
the information on neat rolls of microfilm . . . easy 
to move, easy to store, easy to use for reference or 
reproduction. 


Find out from Burroughs the time-saving, space- 
saving, money-saving benefits of Burroughs micro- 
filming, applied to day-to-day transactions and year-in, 
year-out record storage. Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 





gui ln it! 


Modern microfilm equipment built 
by Bell & Howell and sold by 
Burroughs is the finest obtainable. It 
reflects Bell & Howell’s acknowledged 
leadership in the field of precision 
instruments for fine photography. 
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IT'S MADE OF STEEL melted in a furnace 
at tremendous temperature. In such 
furnaces the slag (impurities) dis- 
charges through slag hole blocks of 
Norton Crystolon*—a densely bonded 
silicon carbide grain that resists tem- 
peratures up to 3050° F. 
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IT'S CHROMIUM-PLATED, highly pol- 
ished. Such products, of <y vary- 
ing types, receive their attractive, 
mirror-like finish from a series of pol- 
ishing operations, in which set-up 
wheels coated with Norton Alundum* 
abrasives are used. 


DID YOU RECOGNIZE IT? It’s a bumper guard. But radar components, lighthouse 
reflectors and endless other products are also made with the aid of Norton. For, 
besides the world’s largest he of abrasives and abrasive products, the wide scope 


of Norton’s manufacture inc 
industrial processes. 


udes refractories and many other products vital to 


* Trade-marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries. 
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mines are boosting output to 900.0 


tons. Future increases are likely to pf) 


negligible. 
Overseas producers can expand oy 


put, but not quickly. Chile, major sup. fy 


plier of copper, has labor troubles, Rhy 
desia, in Africa, is hampered by trang. 
portation difficulties. Larger output from 
Canada waits upon development 
big new mines in Northern Canada and 
the Gaspé Peninsula. 

Under the circumstances, the Cy 
ernment is going to cut U.S. civilians 
copper supplies, to guarantee that mil 
tary needs are met. 

Lead is another major industrial mets 
causing trouble. 


There is demand for about 1 milli) [ 


tons of lead a year. U.S. mines ong 
produced that easily, but they are de. 
pleted now and will find it hard ¢ 
supply as much as 460,000 tons in 195] 

Imports of lead are not likely to tix 
fast either, from present 410,000 tons 
year. That is the highest level in his. 


tory. Mexico provides about one thin 


of imports, and no big increase is j 
sight from there. Canada will raise out 
put somewhat, but Britain may tak 
the increase. One of the largest foreig 
developments is in Morocco and Tunisi: 
It will not produce until 1953, and the 
will add only 20,000 tons a year to U.S 
supplies. 

Thus, the outlook is for a lead sup 
ply of around 800,000 to 900,000 tons: 
year, 10 to 20 per cent below demand 

Zine usually is found with lead, and 
the outlook for production of the tw 
metals is similar. U.S. mines will raiv 
output in 1950 about 25,000 tons abov 
last year, to around 618,000 tons 
Foreign production is inching up an 
shipments to U.S. may rise 5 per cet 
to 290,000 tons. That will make a totd 
supply of 908,000 tons. 

Civilian businesses easily. could w 
all of that, but the stockpile is taking 
160,000 tons. So zinc is one of the 
shortest of all metals, and three of th 
largest steel companies recently cut 
operations 25 per cent in galvanizing 
units, for lack of zinc. 

Tin production depends on what hap 
pens in the Far East, which produces 
70 per cent of the world supply, an 
in Bolivia, which produces most of the 
remainder. Africa produces a little; U.S. 
virtually none. 

War menaces tin output in the Far 
East and labor troubles restrict p1- 
duction in Bolivia. World output, 
consequence, will not exceed 157,00) 
tons this year, about 10 per cent below 
expectations. Tin is increasingly scat 
and there is no hope for any big expat 
sion of output. Prices jumped from 
77.5 cents a pound to $1.56 in recetl 
months. 
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That shows the outlook in the four 
major nonferrous metals. Prospects are 
no better in some of the most important 
ferrous metals, the little-known but 
essential metals used in making iron 
and steel. 

Manganese affords a leading exam- 
ple. Manganese is used to clean im- 
purities from iron, and to make steel 
hard. There is no substitute. 

The U.S. sponsored big expansions 
of output of manganese in India and 
Africa during the last 24 months, when 
Russia, once the main supplier, stopped 
shipments to US. 

Now, however, much more manga- 
nese must be supplied if the U.S. steel 
industry is to expand its output 10 to 
20 per cent, as requested. India and 
Africa could provide the increase, if 
their ores were developed fast enough. 
But delays are certain. So the U.S. 
Government is trying to insure an in- 
crease in supply, by increasing domes- 
tic manganese output. Strenuous efforts 
may succeed in trebling or quadrupling 
U.S. output, in several years. But that 
will provide only about 500,000 tons otf 
manganese a vyear—little more than a 
fourth of requirements. U.S. will remain 
critically dependent on foreign ores. 
Cobalt worries meta] users, too, es- 


pecially the military. As the chart 
shows, the U.S. gets less than 7 per 
cent of this metal from domestic 


sources. Nearly all the rest comes from 
the Belgian Congo, 7,000 miles away. 
Cobalt has no substitute as an alloying 
agent for steels used in airplane jet 
engines, and high-speed cutting tools. 
U.S. has one mine producing cobalt 
commercially, and hopes to get another 
one going, in Idaho. 

Tungsten is essential for filaments in 
electric lights. In emergency, U.S. can 
raise its own output. Bolivia, Peru and 
Argentina can expand production ma- 
terially, too. But that will take time, 
probably two years. Civilian supplies 
will have to be cut, if there is war. 

Nickel is almost nonexistent in the 
U.S. However, Canada has the world’s 
largest supply. A Cuban development, 
used in World War II, will be drawn 
upon again as needed. New Caledonia, 
near Australia, is expanding nickel out- 
put with U.S. aid, but cannot produce 
more than 11,000 tons a year and France 
gets much of that. 

These are just examples showing 
the critical metals outlook. Lacking suf- 
ficient supplies of its own, the U.S. 
is increasingly dependent upon foreign 
producers for metals. In a situation like 
that, the threat of war and a rearma- 
ment drive bring scarcities, high prices 
for metals in the world markets, and 
concern over U.S. life lines to metal 
sources abroad. 
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Workhorse of the M. 2 St. L. 


No. 950 is one of 34 handy 1,000-horsepower 


Diesel-Electric Locomotives now in service on 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. 

The power of 34,000 horses is packed in the 
motors of these all-purpose locomotives, ready to 
switch cars or pull light trains. Delivery of four 
more of them in the fall of 1950 has meant the 
passing of the last good old M. & St. L. 
steam engine. 

The M. & St. L. has bigger and faster Diesels— 
more every year—but none can beat these 
combination road-and-switching locomotives 
for all-round efficiency. All over the Railway, 


they are helping the M. & St. L. furnish 


Fast Dependable Freight Seréce 
@ For Shippers and Receivers in the 
Midwest 


-itposts om te rw’ @ For Connecting Roads, via Peoria and 
ao | other Gateways 
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UNIONS FAIL POLITICAL TEST 


Record Effort Influences People in Reverse 


Union label, when hung on 
candidates for Congress, turns 
out to be a liability. Voters of 
1950 prefer antiunion stand. 

Republicans gained, Demo- 
crats lost in many cases where 
labor was big issue. Governors, 
too, were caught in the tide. 

Union members sank more 
than 1.5 million dollars in cam- 
paign that paid little in divi- 
dends. But 1952 may be different. 


Labor leaders, taking stock after the 
election, find they have little to show 
for their latest venture into politics. 
Their investment of more than 1.5 mil- 
lion in dollars falls far short of paying 
the dividends expected. Instead of 
electing a prolabor 82nd Congress, the 
unions can count fewer friends in the 
Senate and House than they have had 
in the 81st Congress. 

The show of Republican strength on 
November 7 took a toll of labor stalwarts 
in State capitals as well as in Washing- 
ton. 

In the new Senate, labor will have less 
than and the unions. al- 
ready lack a majority. Labor could mus- 
ter only 44 votes in major tests on the 
Taft-Hartley Act in the outgoing Senate. 
When the Senate convenes in January, 
labor will have trouble mustering more 
than 38 votes that it can count on most 
of the time. 

In the House of Representatives, la- 
bor also will fall short of a majority. The 
coalition of Democrats and Republicans 
that blocked repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act in the outgoing House will be even 
stronger next year. In 1949, labor rallied 
209 votes for a compromise Taft-Hartley 
repeal proposal, but, new 
line-up, it is doubtful that more than 
175 can be relied upon to vote “right.” 

Governors, too, in 1951, will be less 
friendly to labor in a number of States. 
Democrats have held a majority of Gov- 
erorships, but Republicans next year 
will have the edge. This means prolabor 
legislation will have less chance of en- 
actment in the States. 

Labor’s box score in the 1950 cam- 
paign shows many more losses than gains. 


support now, 


under the 
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JACK KROLL OF CIO-PAC 
Hopes for a prolabor Congress exploded 


On the minus side. Of the 36 U.S. 
senators elected, only 16 were support- 
ed by labor. The remaining 20 either 
were opposed by the unions or had no 
union backing. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, labor helped to elect only 
about half the candidates it supported. 
Labor endorsement, likewise, proved a 
handicap to several candidates for Gov- 
ernor. 

Labor suffered its biggest blow, how- 
ever, in the tvpe of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who went down to defeat, 
and in the type who were elected over 
vigorous labor opposition. Among the 
losers were some of the unions’ strongest 
champions and among the winners some 
men the unions considered their worst 
enemies. A few examples show what 
happened: 

In the Senate, the losers included 
Elbert Thomas, of Utah, chairman of the 
Labor Committee; Scott Lucas, of Illi- 
nois, the Democratic Leader; Francis J. 
Myers, of Pennsylvania, the Democratic 
whip. Previously, in Democratic pri- 
maries, Claude Pepper, of Florida; 
Frank Graham, of North Carolina, and 
Glen Taylor, of Idaho, went down to de- 
feat. The unions could almost always 
count on these men to be on their 
side. 

Elected to the Senate, over labor op- 
position, were such men as Robert A. 
Taft, of Ohio; Eugene D. Millikin, of 


Colorado; Wallace F. Bennett, of Utah, 
former president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; Richard M 
Nixon, of California; Bourke B. Hicken- 
looper. of Iowa; Everett M. Dirksen, of 
Illinois; Alexander Wiley, of Wisconsin 
Homer E. Capehart, of Indiana, and 
James H. Duff, of Pennsylvania. 

In the House. labor will 
among its lost friends Helen Gahagan 
Douglas, of California; Mrs. Chase Go 
ing Woodhouse, of Connecticut; Andrew 
J. Biemiller, of Wisconsin; Andrew 
Jacobs and Arthur H. Kruse, of Indiana; 
Walter A. Lynch and Anthony F. Tav- 
riello, of New York. 

On the plus side, the unions can 
point to one major triumph in the Sen- 
ate. That was the defeat of Forrest C. 
Donnell, of Missouri. Mr. Donnell was a 
marked man because of his sponsorship 
of legislation to prohibit railroad strikes 
and to require compulsory arbitration ot 
railroad disputes. The unions can claim 
part of the credit, too, for Democratic 
retention of a majority in the House, be- 
cause union support mainly went to 
Democrats. Jack Kroll, Director of CIO's 
Political Action Committee, counts. this 
as a major accomplishment. He recalls 
that, when the Republicans controlled 
Congress in 1946, labor got the Tait 
Hartley Act. The House majority will 
not be prolabor, however, since man) 
Southern Democrats will join Republi- 


number 
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- Until you try new 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent lamps 








you have no idea 


~ 


how good your 
lighting ean =: 


RATED AVERAGE 
LIFE 


7500 


really be . 25 








Gives 2% years of service 
in average installations. 


Day-to-day advances in the design and 





manufacture of Westinghouse fluorescent 


lam DS have led to these results: longer 
I § 
Lamp Division 


: - ae sues ae , ; 
lamp life, uniformity in color, greate! Westinghouse Electric Corp., Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Gentlemen: 

| would like complete information about Westinghouse fluorescent lamps. 


end-to-end brightness, and higher light 

output. These are the things that add 
up to economical, top-quality lighting. 
And they can be yours at no extra cost! 








When You Think of 
PITTSBURGH’S 
Highway 
Development 








In the Pittsburgh district, con- 
struction is well under way on 
the 50-million dollar Penn-Lincoln 
Parkway to link the Golden Tni- 
angle with U. S. Routes 22 and 
30 and the famed Pennsylvania 


Turnpike. This is the first of 


21 integrated highway projects 
which will speed trafhe into and 
through Pittsburgh. 


These broad, multiple trafic lanes 
will augment Pittsburgh’s excel- 
lent air, rail, and water trans- 
portation facilities. But more eth- 
cient transportation is just one of 
many good reasons why Pitts- 
burgh may well be your “land of 
opportunity.” To secure more in- 
formation—to get the complete 
picture of Pittsburgh’s bright 
business outlook, write today to 
The Pittsburgh Industrial De- 
velopment Council, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 

And for your Pittsburgh bank- 
ing needs, call on Peoples First 
National. With 18 completely 
staffed ofhces and an intimate 
knowledge of local conditions, we 
are in excellent position to serve 
you. Your inquiries will be wel- 
comed. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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cans in opposing certain types of union- 
backed legislation. 

Political activity of unions is not to 
end as a result of current reversals. Un- 
ion leaders already are laying plans for 
1952, when huge sums and much effort 
again will be spent. Defeats this year, in 
fact, may bring a closing of ranks, closer 
co-operation among labor groups for the 
next campaign. When the AFL, the CIO 
and the independent unions set out to 
defeat Senator Taft, in Ohio, they form- 
ed a joint committee to carry on the 
fight. Co-operation such as this may be 
extended to lobbying activities in Con- 
gress. 





Stop Signs Up 
For Labor Bills 


Labor’s setback at the polls means a 
two-year suspension for much _ union- 
backed legislation. 

Prospects are these: 

Taft-Hartley Act will not be repealed 
by the new Congress. Revisions may be 
made, but basic provisions will stay. 

Wage controls, as part of the De- 
fense Production Act, will continue to be 
tied to price controls. The unions had 
hoped to eliminate a provision of the 
law calling for wage controls whenever 
prices are frozen. 

Rent control, if extended, will not be 
as drastic as labor would like. 

Minimum wage probably will re- 
main at 75 cents an hour. Unions had 
hoped to push this up to $1 an hour. La- 
bor efforts to extend the coverage of the 
Wage-Hour Act to more workers also 
seem doomed. 

Compulsory health insurance will be 
pigeonholed. Unions had been waiting 
to trv for this again after the election. 

Social Security benefits probably will 
not be extended to new groups of work- 
ers not now covered by the law. Unions 
promised that they would seek to bring 
more workers under old-age pensions. 
Unemployment insurance also may not 
be expanded. 

A labor extension service is expect- 
ed to remain sidetracked in committee. 
Unions have been trying for years to set 
up a system for labor similar to the farm 
extension service. 

A “union shop” bill supported by 
some of the railroad brotherhoods also is 
likely to be blocked. The brotherhoods 
would amend the Railway Labor Act to 
allow agreements to be negotiated under 
which all employes on a railroad would 
be forced to join a union after being 
hired. The Act now prohibits the “union 
shop.” 

Lobbying for these bills and other la- 


bor proposals is going to be more difficult 
next year because of the loss of several 
key leaders who helped to steer union 
measures through in the past. 

Senator Thomas, of Utah, chairman of 
the Senate Labor Cormmittee, will no; 
be back. Another friend of labor, Sena. 
tor Murray, of Montana, is in line for his 
place, but the unions will miss the guid. 
ance of Senator Thomas gave their pro. 
posals. Two other prolabor members of 
this committee will not return—Claude 
Pepper, of Florida and Garrett L. Wi- 
thers, of Kentucky. 

A strong foe of unions, on the othe 
hand, will not return to the Committee 
in Janauary. He is Senator Donnell, who 
often demanded more drastic curbs on 
labor. 

The line-up on the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee is expected to remain prolabor 
even after these vacancies are filled. 
The Committee, however, found itself 
outvoted on most occasions when meas- 
ures reached the floor in the last two 
years, and it now will have more trouble 





Harris. . Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE BARDEN 
The CIO disapproved 


than ever in putting across union-sup- 
ported bills. 

The situation in the House is less fa- 
vorable to union leaders. The House La- 
bor Committee is headed by Represen- 
tative Graham A. Barden, of North Caro- 
lina, who rated only one “right” vote on 
CIO’s score card for 1950. That was on 
the Social Security amendments. Barden 
advanced to the chairmanship earlier this 
year upon the death of John Lesinski, of 
Michigan. 

Barden as chairman can stall prolabo 
measures and hasten action on restric- 
tive bills, if he wishes. Also, the Commit- 
tee may end up with a conservative 
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They’re no longer 
too young or too old! 








Some time ago, when Grandpa passed middle 
age, he reluctantly yielded to the doctrine of the 
day that it was “‘time to start cutting down on 
meat.” 

Nowadays, Gramp’s doctor, enlightened by 
the recent findings about protein, tells him to 
get a new set of uppers so he can tie into those 
roasts and chops. 

On the other end of the age scale, very young 
babies are now being given healthy servings of 
suitably prepared meats along with their strained 
spinach and other foods. Although meat for 
babies was once unthought of, it’s the accepted 


thing today. Babies go for it, thrive on it. 











Result— millions of youngsters and millions 
of oldsters, once excluded from the market for 
meat by fallacious dietary theories, are now in 
there pitching with their table tools. 

So, when you see the statistics that show meat 
packing companies to be processing enough 
meat to allow every person several pounds more 
than they got back in the nineteen twenties and 
thirties, please remember this: There are a lot 
more people these days who are eating it in- 


stead of standing on the sidelines drooling at it. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago * Members throughout the U. S. 
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SUBSIDIARY OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
DETROIT 31. MICHIGAN, 
Contact your local Oilite field engineer or home office 
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majority when new vacancies are filled, 
Labor lost three votes on the closely bal. 
anced Committee with the defeats of 
Democrats Jacobs, of Indiana; Burke, of 
Ohio, and Hugo S. Sims, Jr., of South 
Carolina. One Republican on the group 
is not returning. He is Senator-elect Nix. 
on, who voted with the conservatives, 





‘Deliver the Vote’ 
Theory Exploded 


Unions find themselves almost power. 
less in Congress because the election re- 
sults exploded the myth that labor lead- 
ers can deliver the votes of their mem- 
bers to any candidate. 

This myth had been accepted by many 
politicians since the CIO teamed up 
with the Democratic Party in the early 
days of the New Deal. CIO leaders 
took credit for turning out a big CIO 
vote for the late Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
The theory suffered a setback in 1940 
when John L. Lewis failed to cany 
CIO’s members away from Roosevelt to 





ais rae mr 
FERGUSON OF OHIO 
Labor didn’t deliver 


support the Republican Wendell Willkie. 
Many then decided that labor-union 
members voted for Roosevelt because ot 
what he stood for, and not because their 
leaders ordered it. 

Even so, some CIO and AFL officials 
have continued to talk as if they could 
produce a ballot from every union mem- 
ber for any candidate they backed. They 
included the votes of workers’ wives, to0, 
in some of their calculations. 

A test of these claims was afforded by 
labor efforts to eliminate Senator Taft in 
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the recent campaign. Here was a case 
where all labor groups made a supreme 
effort to deteat him and elect State Audi- 
tor Joseph T. Ferguson. Union members 
were told that Taft and his Taft-Hartley 
Act were hi umful to their unions and to 
themselves. They were urged to get 
their wives and friends to vote for Fer- 
guson. 

Actually. when the votes were counted, 
many of the nor mally Democratic indus- 
trial cities in Ohio were carried by Mr. 
Taft. 

The results in many other industrial 
centers also showed that union members 
and their wives make their own decisions 
when they get into the voting booths. 


Raises Go On 
Despite Election 


Political activities of union officials did 
not slow up the flow of wage settlements 
in the past week. Pay raises continued to 
run about 10 cents an hour, with a few 
moving higher. 

The week’s gains were these: 

Women’s clothing manufacturers in 
New York granted an increase of 14.5 
cents an hour to David Dubinsky’s AFL 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. The union 
now will try to get similar increases in 
other garment centers. 

Glove firms in New York gave raises 
of $4 weekly to members of the CIO 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

Farm equipment joined the list of 
industries getting five-year contracts 
with cost-of-living adjustments and an- 
nual raises of 4 cents an hour for in- 
creased productivity. International Har- 
vester signed a contract of this type, 
giving an immediate raise of 10 cents an 
hour to CIO Auto Workers. A new clause 
provides that none of the living-cost pay 
raises can be taken away before June 1, 
1951, even if prices decline. 

In aircraft, Boeing voluntarily offered 
araise of 6 per cent or 9 cents an hour, 
whichever is greater, to the Machinists 
Union, whose contract did not call for 
wage talks before 1951. 

In chemicals, employes of the Dow 
Chemical Co. at Midland, Mich., re- 
ceived a cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents 
for each hour worked during July, Au- 

gust and September, under a formula in 
a United Mine Workers’ contract. The 
UMW won a raise of 10 cents in a three- 
year contract signed with a plant of Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp. at Hopewell, 
Va. Raises averaging 18 cents an hour 
were reported by the AFL Auto Workers 
at National Distillers Chemical Corp., 
with cost-of-living adjustments and auto- 
matic increases over a four-year period. 
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INDUSTRY’S DEFENSE 
AGAINST MCDERN WAR 


. offers industry an ideal place for disper- 

sion, away from congested “area targets,” yet 

accessible to all major markets. There’s plenty of 

room to expand in Mississippi, where friendly communities will 
welcome you. 

Mississippi offers not only protection from an ever widening 
enemy shadow, but is prepared to offer tax-free plant sites and 
buildings for desirable industries under an exclusive BAWI plan. 
This plan authorizes political sub-divisions to issue bonds to pur- 
chase plant sites and construct buildings for industries seeking 
new locations. 

Over 80 Mississippi communities have held successful bond 
elections to date—proof of their attitude toward new industry. 

In addition to the financial benefits of BAWI, you also can 
count on ready assistance with your problems, before and after 
your operation begins. The Agricultural and Industrial Board, 
composed of non-paid business, government and professional 
leaders, is anxious to help you make your operation a success. 









For Complete Details Concerning Your Requirements Write: 






State Office Building Jackson, Mississippi 











INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


“Beware of 

little expenses! 

A small leak will 
sink a great ship.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


One penny dropped maketh not much noise, 
but thousands of pennies dropped over the 
year maketh a big bang before ye annual 


stockholders’ meeting. 
—Acme Stee! Notebook, 1950* 


ACHE STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


Ben Franklin’s advice is just as 
good as it ever was—maybe 
more so in these uncertain days. 

For more than 70 years Acme 
Steel methods and Acme Steel 
products have been helping 
American business to improved 
efficiency, greater thrift. We 
are now working with about 
50,000 customers, including 
almost every industry, improv- 
ing their packaging, shipping, 
materials handling. 

For details on Acme Steel 
products, write on your business 
letterhead for free booklets 
specifying the productsin which 
you are interested. Address 
DEPT. U.S.-110. 

ACME STEEL COMPANY 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8 


There are 46 Acme Steel service offices in 
the principal cities of the U.S. and Canada. 





Automotive and aircraft industries rely on 
Acme-Morrison Metal Stitchers for fas- 
tening metal-to-metal and metal-to- 
other materials. 





You're invited to watch us roll out 
the strip steel when you're in or 
near Chicago. Our rolling mills at 
Riverdale, Illinois, covering more 
than 1,700,000 square feet, house 
one of the largest, fastest strip 
steel operations in the world. 





ACME STEELSTRAP flat steel strapping and ACME 
UNIT-LOAD carload bracing BAND, SEALS and 
TOOLS @ ACME SILVERSTITCHER machines @ 
ACME SILVERSTITCH stitching wire @ ACME- 
MORRISON METAL STITCHERS and BOOK STITCH- 
ERS @ ACME-CHAMPION BAG STITCHERS @ ACME 
HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL @ ACME 
GALVA-BOND steel slat stock for Venetian blinds 
@ ACME STEEL SPECIALTIES, including hoops, cor- 
rugated fasteners, nail-on strapping @ ACME 
STEEL ACCESSORIES—snips, cutters, punches, tool 
mounts, reel stands, coil holders, coil trays. 

*The sagest maxims of Ben Franklin, together with 

modern parallels, appear in Acme Steel Notebook, 
1950. We have a free copy for you. Just ask for it. 
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We've Been Asked: 








ABOUT RENT-CONTROL OUTLOOK | 


What is the present status of rent 
control? 

It runs out December 31 in most places, 
as the law now stands. But where a city, 
town or community takes action before 
December 31, asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue its rent control, it 
will run until next June 30. 


Will the election change the rent- 
control outlook? 

The issue is to come before the old Con- 
gress that returns soon. The Administra- 
tion will ask Congress to keep some 
control in effect until early in 1951. The 
thinking is in terms of rewriting the 
whole rent-control law. But that will go 
over into 1951 and will be the job of the 
new Congress. 


Then is rent control here to stay? 
Again, that’s for Congress to answer. But 
it is not at all certain at this time whether 
or not there will be any general con- 
tinuance of control in 1951. 


Are many localities asking to keep 
rent control after December 31? 
More than 600 communities have asked 
for continuance of federal rent control 
until next June 30. Others may yet re- 

quest further federal control. 


How is that done? 

There are two ways by which a city, 
town or locality can ask the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue its control. One 
is for the city council or some other local 
governing body to vote that a housing 
shortage requires further federal rent 
control. The other way is for the people 
to vote in a referendum for continuance. 
A number of communities voted for fed- 
eral rent control in referendums in last 
week’s elections. A few voted down 
further federal control. 


Will federal control end for many 
places on January 1? 
It will, under the present outlook, 
though Congress may change that by 
voting an extension. More than 2,000 
communities with federal control have 
not yet asked for an extension. That 
means that rent control may end January 
i for more than 30 million persons in 


about 5 million houses and apartments. 


Can these places still ask for an ex- 
tension? 

Yes. A community has until December 

31 to request that federal rent control be 

allowed to run until June 30. Since there 

is little time to organize a referendum, 

that action usually would have to be 








Date For Decision Near 


e@ 82nd Congress must decide on 
future of rent control. 


e S8ist Congress must decide 
whether to vote short extension, 


¢ Control will end in most places 
January 1, unless action is taken, 











—————_ 


taken by the local governing body. Many 
of these councils have held back in tak. 
ing such positive action on the expecta. 
tion that the expanding detense pro. 
gram, along with a possible increasing 
housing shortage, would lead the Fed. 
eral Government itself to extend rent 
control. 


Can rent control be restored in a lo- 

cality, once removed? 
The Office of the Housing Expediter, 
which administers federal rent control, 
cannot return control to a community 
where it has ended by action of a 
State or community. The new Congress 
probably will be asked by the Adminis- 
tration to give the Housing Expediter 
power to recontrol a place when such 
action is needed because of a_ housing 
shortage. 


Have some States dropped federal 
control altogether? 

Yes. So far, nine States have dropped all 
federal rent ‘control, through action by 
their legislatures. They are Alabama, 
Arizona, Nebraska, Nevada, New York. 
Texas, Utah, Virginia and Wisconsin. 0f 
these, New York is the only one now 
having its own State rent control. 


Do rents go up when control ends? 
Yes, in most cases. Sometimes there is 
only a moderate rise in rent levels when 
control ends, but, in other instances, there 
have been sharp increases on some dwell- 
ings and apartments that were removed 
from rent control. 


That is the situation as it now stands 
Some additional localities undoubted) 
will vote before the end of the year for 
continuance of federal control until next 
June. The old Congress, in its shor 
session before final adjournment, wil 
consider whether to approve a short e 
tension of the program. But the 82d Con- 
gress, assembling in January, will have 
the job of deciding whether there is to 
be another program of far-reaching rent 
control running into 19351, and possibly 
longer. 
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Decentralization and room to grow are two factors that 
have become important in considering plant location 
these days. In the Chicago and Northern Illinois area, 
you'll find the world’s greatest facilities for both. 
Here, in an area of 11,000 square miles, there are a 
multitude of desirable plant sites within a few minutes’ 
or an hour's access to the heart of Chicago—the great- 
est industrial center of the United States... with all 
its tremendous transportation, marketing, research, 
medical, cultural, residential and educational facilities. 
Whether the requirements of your business are those 
of a characteristically compact industrial area or those 
to be found in smaller but easily accessible cities 































Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 








beyond, the Chicago and 
Northern Illinoisareaa \@& \ a 
offers the diversity toinclude \ GY f S 
the space you need. NX oh 

A letter describing your require- NITED Sy 
ments will bring you a careful analysis 
of this area’s advantages as they apply to your business, 
Or if you wish, we will send you a carefully screened 
list of the available buildings or sites that would be 
suitable for your business, based on the information 
you give us. 

Just write us. We of course keep all such inquiries 
confidential. 










Industries in the Chicago Area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States + World 

Airport + Inland Waterways + Geographical Center of U.S. Population + Great Financial Center + The 

“Great Central Market” + Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing + Good 

Labor Relations Record + More Than 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power + Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good 
Government * Good Living * Good Services for Local Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


e ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 





Ul what wed 
Eee soo? 


5000 


Tuar doesn’t sound like too much of a 
problem, does it? 

But suppose it was money you didn’t 
really need. Suppose you had all the in- 
surance you wanted and enough cash in 
the bank for emergencies. Then what 
would you do with the money? 

Oh, you could take a trip or buy a car, 
all right. Spending it would be easy. 

But maybe you wouldn’t want to. Maybe 
you’d rather put that extra money to 
work. Put it where it had a good chance 
to grow. Where it might bring you a 5% 
or 6% return year after year. 

If you’d like to do something like that 
with your money, we think you should 
consider investing in common stocks. 

Right now, for example, 900 of the 
1,024 common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange pay dividends. Divi- 
dends that average about 7% of their pur- 
chase price. That’s pretty much the story 
ever since 1940, too. Because the ten year 
average stands at a little over 8 out of 10 
stocks, paying dividends of 6.3%. 

Still, dividends aren’t everything. 

Just as in any other form of investing, 
there is risk in owning common stocks. The 
risk that the price may fall after you buy. 

But if you stick to sound stocks in 
sound companies, the chances are that 
over the years you'll find them selling at 
higher prices more often than lower ones. 

Of course, if you’ve never invested be- 
fore, there are lots of other things you 
may want to know about the risks and 
rewards in owning common stocks. 

That’s why we prepared a pamphlet that 
answers many of the most common ques- 
tions about our business. It explains just 
what stocks and bonds are, and the dif- 
ference between them. It tells you what 
stocks are worth, just how they’re traded, 
and why prices change. It describes what 
a Stock Exchange is and just what it does. 
There’s a separate section on how to buy 
and sell securities, on how to open an ac- 
count, what services to expect from your 
broker, and what commissions you pay. 

If you'd like this primer—in plain 
English—on investing, just ask for “What 
Everybody Ought to Know... About 
This Stock and Bond Business.” There’s 
no charge. Just write to— 


Department SA-87 


MEerriLt LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y 


Offices in 97 Cities 
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Excess-Profits Tax Fading 
As Prospect for ‘50 or ‘5] 


Excess-profits tax is farther 
away since the election. But taxes 
are going up anyway. Election 
doesn’t change that. 

A tax rise for corporations and 
individuals is in prospect. Estates, 
gifts may be hit harder. New ex- 
cises are under study. 

Tax program will be on the 
conservative side, over all. Unless 
war spreads, Truman will not get 
nearly all he asks. 


In terms of federal taxes, election 
results suggest this: 

Excess-profits tax is a fading pros- 
pect, either for 1950 or 1951. Elections 
failed to show the great public clamor 
for such a tax that many Congressmen 
had expected. 

Higher taxes in other fields, however, 
will be voted. These increases, when 
they come, will be on a formula geared 
to hit nearly everybody. 

Corporations, almost surely, will have 
to bear the major portion of new tax bur- 
dens. 

Form of the boost is likely to be some- 
thing quite different from an old-style 
excess-profits tax. 





Individuals, too, will be called upon 
to pay higher taxes on their incomes, Ip. 
creases are likely to affect low-income 
as well as high-income people. Idea of 
relying on “soak the rich” taxes alone jg 
losing out. 

Estate and gift taxes will be studied 
as a possible source of more revenve, 
Any rate increases will be moderate. 

Excises probably will be increased on 
some articles, and a few items may be 
added to the excise list. 

All told, Congress probably will aim 
at raising something like 5 billion dollars 
a year in new taxes. 

President Truman is sure to ask for 
more than that, maybe as much as 10 to 
12 billion dollars. There is not much 
likelihood of Congress’s approving tax 
increases on such a scale. 

This appraisal of the tax outlook as- 


sumes no major war. If war should 
spread, involving U.S. in an_ all-out 
effort, all this would go by the board. 


Congress would vote a whole string of 
new taxes, probably including an ex- 
cess-profits tax. But, as far as events can 
be seen at this time: 

Tax thinking in Congress is going to 
shift toward the conservative side. The 
White House, Administration men in 
Congress and organized labor are likely 
to find their tax ideas harder to sell. 

Two months ago, organized labor 


got behind the stiff excess-profits tax plan 


-Harris & Ewing 


SENATORS MILLIKIN AND GEORGE 
...no clamor at the polls for an excess-profits tax 
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Pension plans are front-page news these days. They occupy the absorbed attention of 
labor and management as well as the general public. But in reading the running story of 
management proposals and labor demands the average business executive and union 
official are conscious of a vital need—the need to know more about the existing pension 
programs ... About costs ... About methods of funding . . . About short-term expediency 
vs. long-range planning. 


In adopting a pension plan, an employer is shouldering a heavy responsibility. He is 
undertaking a financial obligation that sets up a stated measure of old age security for his 
employees. This is no small promise; it is one of the most important promises he will make 
in his entire business career. 


The responsibility sustained by unions and union leaders who participate in pension 
talks and selection of the final plan is no less grave. Obviously, union leaders want rock- 
ribbed security for any pension plan which carries their endorsement. 


Pension planning is complex. It is little wonder that both management and union 
officials find it extremely difficult to determine the best and safest plan. Yet there are certain 
basic steps that, once taken, offer immediate and long-range assurance that the solemn 
promise of security will be fulfilled to the satisfaction of all concerned. 


As the originator of group.insurance, with more than twenty years’ experience in sound 
pension development, The Equitable Society has the facts and the background vital to 
every pension discussion, plus a nation-wide staff of specialists to answer your questions— 
without obligation. Yours for the asking is a new booklet, “The Pension Service of The 
Insurance Company,” which tells an interesting story about the commonly used methods of 
funding pension costs. 


This valuable booklet, a primer on pension funding, should be in your business library— 
on your conference desk—at arm's reach—when you need to know these vital facts 
relating to pension costs. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET IMMEDIATELY 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


THOMAS |. PARKINSON »* PRESIDENT 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE @ NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK 
CN en eee nn couienunrsnaesiaiunaisimmisenweiettaginiapsiiaaaasiisammanaasiial 
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What is the Cost of handling 
your material MANUALLY? 














Deduct 50% or 1 Mere When You Switch 
to AUTOMATIC Electric TRUCKS 





Imagine whata saving like that could 
do to make your profit figure look 
better, your cost structure more in 
line with what it should be! 

These amazing electric trucks lift, 
move and stack your material ceiling- 
high with easy, finger-tip control... 
hundreds of pounds, or tons and tons. 
One operator handles more material 
than three workers could by manual 
handling methods, releasing two men 
for more productive, profitable work. 

Find out how Automatic Electric 
Trucks will pay you a money-saving, 
cost-cutting bonus every time you 
handle material. Mail coupon! 


FREE! Material Handling Check Chart 


This Money-Saver Check 
Chart of 8 important ques- 
tions tells you whether you 
are paying too much for ma- 
terial handling... how Auto- 
matic Electric T rucks can cut 
your handling costs 50% to 
75%. Mail coupon. 


+t Automatic “* 71 W.87thSt., Dept.W-5 7 

















— 
Chicago 20, Illinois | 
(Name) (Titley 
| (Company) l 
I Sirveet Address} 
(City) (Zone) (State) 1 
— ee on 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 


you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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offered by Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney 
(Dem.), of Wyoming, and nearly put it 
over in the Senate. But labor groups 
made a poor showing in the elections. 
They will not cut the political figure in 
Congress that they did before. 

Colorado provides a striking example 
of what happened. Senator Eugene D. 
Millikin (Rep.), of Colorado, joined by 
Senator Walter F. George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, spoke out against an 
excess-profits tax, and managed to stand 
off the O'Mahoney plan in the closing 
days of the last session of Congress. Sen- 
ator Millikin’s Democratic opponent, 
Representative John A. Carroll, was one 
of the four members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee who led 
an unsuccessful drive in the House 
for immediate action on the excess- 
profits tax. 

That put the issue directly into the 
Colorado campaign. Organized labor 
fought hard for Carroll. Yet Millikin won 
by a substantial margin. 

In Ohio, Representative Stephen M. 
Young, another of the Democratic four- 
some that insisted on House action on 
the excess-profits tax in September, lost 
out in his bid for re-election. 

In Utah, a former president of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
Wallace F. Bennett, defeated Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, one of the Adminis- 
tration’s key men in the Senate. NAM is 
leading the fight of business groups 
against the excess-profits tax. 

Republicans in Congress, generally 
speaking, have been rather cool toward 
the idea of an excess-profits tax. Still, 
Republicans made substantial gains in 
the elections. 

All this is making politicians wonder 
whether the political appeal of an ex- 
cess-profits tax is so strong after all. 

The voice of business has _ been 
strengthened, the voice of labor weak- 
ened in the House and Senate. There will 
be, hereafter, more inclination to listen 
to business’s arguments against an excess- 
profits tax—that it would work inequi- 
ties, that it would stunt business growth, 
that it would aggravate, not diminish, 
inflationary dangers. 

In the short, closing session of the 81st 
Congress, to begin later this month, 
there will hardly be enough time to 
pass an excess-profits tax. When the 
regular session of the 82d Congress 
begins in January, the political com- 
plexion of the House and Senate will 
have changed. 

What to expect, in light of this shift in 
tax thinking, is more emphasis on taxa- 
tion for revenue, less on taxation for so- 
cial and economic changes. 

Corporations probably will be called 
upon to pay an extra 3 billion dollars or 








It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


“Know-how” at your fingertips. 
You’ll find the world’s great- 
est concentration of top-flight 
authorities and service spe- 
cialists in the Empire State. 
Experts in every business 
and professional field —from 
advertising to zymology— 
are ready to help you build 
up a sound, profitable oper- 
ation in New York State. 
For example . . . more than 
850 technical laboratories 
are at your call. For infor- 
mation of specific interest to 
your business, write to: 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 169, 112 State 
St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


7 Wining 
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BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


New York's 

‘famous Essex House 
offers an address of distinction, 
overlooking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities. 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $15. 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 









onthe-park 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President §§ Managing Dir. 
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so per year in taxes. That's much more 
moderate than Mr. Truman’s ideas. 

One plan, favored by many, is to 
raise the regular corporate tax rate. The 
top rate, under present law, will be 45 
per cent on profits earned in 1951. Pro- 
posal is to raise that to 50 per cent or 
more. A boost of 5 percentage points, to 
50 per cent, would produce an extra 2 
billion dollars a year. Seven points 
would be good for 2.8 billion. Ten points 
would raise 4 billion. 

Another plan is simply to add, as a 
kind of “supertax,” a flat percentage 
amount to each corporation’s tax. In 
other words, the company would figure 
its tax at the present rates, then add a 
stated amount, say 10, 15 or 20 per cent. 
A 10 per cent supertax of this kind would 


TAXES, 4 


1939 ~ 1950 
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SENATOR O‘MAHONEY 
His tax ideas are losing out 


produce 1.6 billion dollars a year. At 15 
per cent, the yield would be 2.4 billion. 
At 20 per cent, the gain would be 3.2 
billion. 

Advantage of this over the rate in- 
crease, as business groups see it, is that 
the supertax would be kept distinct from 
the regular tax. That might make it easier 
to get rid of after the emergency. NAM 
proposed such a supertax, but coupled 
it with a suggestion that the regular rate 
be reduced. 

One of these plans—an increase in 
regular corporate rates or a corporate 
supertax—is likely to win out as an alter- 
native to the excess-profits tax. 

Individuals, beginning some time in 
1951, will find the Government taking 
a bigger bite out of their pay checks. 
That seems all set. 

Issue will arise over whose incomes to 
tap. Tax writers are coming around to 
the view that everybody who now pays 


NOVEMBER 17, 1950 





* 
SECURITY 
is a Living thing in i 


It’s more than a word in Iowa. It is in the t, 
in the peaceful fertile ground. 
slum- free, spacious, f 
friendly state, where it’s just minutes from y 
work to play, you will find a new meaning / 


V ‘Gf 


people... 
Here in the clean, 


for security... here,it is the way of life. 


Pioneers in industrial decen- 
tralization have proved that nat- A 
ional safety, better living and | 
more profitable operation go 
hand in hand. Skilled, trustwor- 
thy workers, modern plant 
























locations, adequate electric 
power, fine transportation and 
sympathetic government all 
combine to make Iowa your 
land of industrial opportunity. 














In its medium size Cities all 
across Iowa are beautiful. 





modern schools... parks.. 
country clubs ...and every +2 
facility for a graceful, secure x ie 
way of life. ~ . 
1 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITY, too, Finds 


a Natural Place in 













FACTS .. . FIGURES. .. the vital statistics on lowa's population, 
existing industries, agriculture, raw materials, markets, transportation, 
power .. living conditions are all organized for your use in this valuable 
reference book. Every industrial executive should have it. Send for your free 
copy today. Address 745 Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





YOUR SHIPPING VIA 


“Follow the Flag” 












Red Ball Freight Service links 
principal cities in the ‘Heart of 
America”... by direct “‘short- 
cut” routes. 


IF YOUR SHIPMENT IS MOVING 
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* Follow the Flag” 


Aik 


Red Ball Freight trains are handled 
gently, moved swiftly behind 
powervul diesels. 








THE LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 





“Follow the Flag” 






Red Ball Freight service includes 
the personal attention to your 
problems by the Wabash repre- 
sentatives. 
Se See SB SSB SS SF SF SSeS eee eee 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG 
Freight Traffic Manager 
Wabash Railroad St. Lovis 1, Mo. 


WABASH 
RAILROAD 


Modern Service 
in the 


Heart of 
America 
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taxes, including low-income people, will 
have to bear part of the extra burden. 

Fact is that, in the upper brackets, 
taxes already take such a big share of in- 
come that the pickings are getting slim. 
Some figures worked up by the U.S. 
Treasury set out the problem. 

For every dollar earned by the 1 mil- 
lion taxpayers above $10,000 a year in 
income, the 42 million taxpayers below 
that income level earn nearly 5 dollars. 
Furthermore, taxes already take more 
than 30 cents out of each dollar earned 
by the group with incomes above $10,- 
000. But taxes take less than 11 cents out 
of each dollar of those making less than 
$10,000. To put it another way: 

People with incomes over $10,000 
have only 16.7 billion dollars left after 
paying their taxes. Those with incomes 
below that figure have 104.4 billion left. 

At top income levels, the revenue po- 
tential is even smaller. 

Above $25,000 of income, there are 
243,000 taxpayers. If the Government 
were to tax away every dollar of net in- 
come earned by this group, the addition- 
al revenue would amount to only 6.5 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Above $50,000, there are 48,000 tax- 
payers. Taxing away the last dollar of 
their net incomes would profit the Gov- 
ernment only 2 billion dollars a year in 
extra revenue. 

These are the hard facts that “soak the 
rich” advocates are up against. In the 
end, Congress probably will adopt a 
general increase, applicable all the way 
down the income scale. One possibility 
is a general hike in tax rates. Another is 
a cut in the personal exemption from 
$600 to $500. 

Income splitting between husband 
and wife, for tax purposes, is not likely 
to be disturbed. This system was legal- 
ized by the Republican 80th Congress. 

Higher excises are gaining support. 
Among the possibilities for tax boosts are 
automobiles and parts, business ma- 
chines, refrigerators, television sets, ra- 
dios and other appliances, jewelry, cam- 
eras, musical instruments, luggage, liquor, 
beer, wine, tobacco, gasoline. 

New excises also are in the wind. 
There is considerable talk of taxing can- 
dy, soft drinks and chewing gum. Other 
suggestions include furniture, rugs, clay 
products, rubber articles and paint. 

Excises will continue on a selective 
basis. There is little chance that Con- 
gress will approve proposals to apply 
uniform excises to all goods. Nor, ap- 
parently, is a federal sales tax or a trans- 
actions tax being taken seriously. 

Tax increases, wherever they come, 
are likely to be on a moderate scale. The 
approach will be cautious. Mr. Truman’s 
tax ideas are to get a rough going-over 
in Congress. 
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A. B. HOMER™ 

President 
BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION 
says: 


“Bethlehem Supply Com. 
pany, a Bethlehem Steel 
subsidiary, has been active in Okla. 
homa since the late Thirties. Bethle. 
hem Supply operates a plant at Tulsa 
for the manufacture of oil well 
machinery, and has stores for the 
distribution of oil field equipment 
and supplies in producing and re. 
fining areas throughout the state. 


“During the past years, Bethlehem 
Supply operations in Oklahoma have 
steadily expanded. The plant at Tulsa 
has been modernized and enlarged, 
and the number of field stores has 
grown. 


“Oklahoma’s superb natural resources 
and the spirit of enterprise and pro- 
gressiveness of its people are factors 
highly favorable to industrial prog- 
ress, and to the continuing develop- 
ment of Bethlehem Supply Company's 
operations in the state, to meet the 
growing demands of the oil industry.” 


*Above statement a direct quota- 
tion in Mr. Homer’s own words. 


Oklahoma has many business 
advantages in addition to 
those which appealed to 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 
Send tor this book of intor- 
mation which describes graph- 
ically, 12 of this state's fa- 
vorable factors. A_ special 
confidential survey report re 
lating to your own business 
will be prepared on request. 











PLAMMING ead RESOURCES BOARD 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLANOMA CITY, OKLANOMA 
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Prices of basic commodities have risen 
sharply since Chinese intervention in 
Korea threatened to involve the U.S. 
in a major war. 

Sensitive commodities climbed to 341.4 
on the BLS index on November 8 as 
commodities imported from Asia 
soared in price. From November 3 to 
8, tin jumped 20 cents a pound, rub- 
ber 15, wool 2. 

industrial raw materials in the index, 
shown in the top chart, have gone up 
38 per cent since June 30, at start of 
the Korean war. Since September 15, 
however, gains have centered in im- 
ported items, while prices of domestic 
raw materials have leveled off. Gray- 
market prices for metals, meanwhile, 
have kept rising. 

Price changes in detail follow: 


Per Cent Changes 
June 30 to June 30 to 


Sept. 15 Nov. 8 
General index 24% 27% 

Foodstuffs 8 5 

Raw materials 29 38 
*Rubber 88 170 
*Tin 31 98 
*Burlap 49 oe 
Rosin 27 58 
Lead 45 54 
*Wool tops 45 48 
*Silk 45 44 
*Hides 32 37 
*Shellac 30 26 
Cotton 20 19 
Zinc 16 15 
Copper 5 9 
Steel scrap é 5 
*Imported 
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Wholesale prices rose to a record high 


of 170 on the BLS index in the week 
ended November 7. Industrial goods 
moved up again, led by metals, chem- 
icals and textiles. 


Heavy purchases of basic materials are 


being made by business for inventory 


Sensitive Commodity Prices 
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and by the Government for stockpiling. 
Demand, moreover, is world-wide, in- 
cluding stockpiling by Britain and 
other countries. 


U.S. imports, consisting largely of raw 


materials, reached a rate of 10.3 bil- 
lions per year in September, a record 


(MONTHLY) 


| 
aie 3) Gees el a: 
DEPARTMENT-STORE TRADE 
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high, 5 per cent above the August 
level and 60 per cent above a year ago. 

Export demand, on the other hand, was 
strong. The rate per year jumped to 
10.9 billion dollars in September. This 
was the highest rate for exports since 
last December. Machinery and _ ve- 
hicles led the field with largest gains. 

Inventories are being accumulated by 
business on a rising scale. Stocks held 
by business jumped to 56.2 billions on 
October 1, nearly 2 billions above Sep- 
tember | and 3 billions above July 1. 
Higher prices accounted for half the 
September rise. 

Personal incomes were at a new high 
rate of 228.3 billions per year in Sep- 
tember, 2.9 billions above August, 25 
billions above a year earlier. 

Automatic adjustments in wages and in 
farm-product prices are helping in- 
flation feed upon itself. At least 1 mil- 
lion wage earners have already been 
promised automatic wage increases in 
1951, and still others will get raises 
as the cost of living goes up. Mean- 
while, rising prices of manufactured 
goods are lifting the average level of 
prices paid by farmers, on which the 
Government bases its price supports 
for cotton, corn, wheat and other com- 
modities. 

Civilian supplies of industrial goods are 
not likely to match the rise in purchas- 
ing power, especially if military pro- 
grams are to be larger than 
planned. Upward pressure on prices is 
likely to continue. 
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Sadat Sadilh 


Rockwell acquired this 
plant at DuBois, Pa., and 
greatly expanded it. 






ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING CO. J 
invests $3,000,000: 
in WESTERN Pennsylvania 


This is the main Rockwell plant at Pittsburgh 
which has been greatly expanded, 






In its expansion in Pennsylvania since World War II, Rockwell 
has bought and expanded a plant at DuBois, Pa., has bought a 
plant at Sykesville, Pa., and has built large additions to its main 
plant at Pittsburgh. This involved expenditures of more than 
$3,000,000, and raises Rockwell investments in Pennsylvania 


to 37,000,000. 





W. F. ROCKWELL, JR., President of Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co.,said:“‘Our reasons for placing these additional 
manufacturing facilities in Pennsylvania are: (1) they form Lith EAE Oe a 
central points for shipments to the East Coast, and to Schsadiin, Ba. 

mid-West utilities which is of added importance today 
because of expanding natural gas operations; (2) they are 





close to our sources of raw materials, and (3) we find good 


productive types of workers.” BLOOMSBURG MILLS, INC. 


puts one of the nation’s 











most modern textile plants into 
EASTERN 


Pennsylvania 














The Wilkes-Barre Area... heart of one of the greatest anthracite 
producing regions in the country, a bustling district of dress 
companies, textile plants, chemical works, metal producers, and 
lumber producers and once the largest silk-throwing center in 
the nation . . . now has one of the most modern rayon and nylon 
fabric manufacturing plants. This plant, recently opened by Commonwealth of 
Bloomsburg Mills, Inc. at Dallas, near the city of Wilkes-Barre, 

represents an investment of more than $2,000,000. Another 


e 
company, Natona Mills, Inc., recently erected a mill for narrow 
laces near Wilkes-Barre, at a cost of over $1,000,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





J. WEBER, President of Bloomsburg Mills, Inc., said: Dienst P 
ies &, arrisburg, Pa. 
Before locating our plant at Dallas, Pa., wemade a survey 
of various locations in the southeastern states. After JAMES H. DUFF THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Ill 
weighing advantages and disadvantages, we decided on Governor Secretary of Commerce 


Dallas as most suitable for our type of plant. The avail- 
ability of sufficient workers of the type we like carried a 
great deal of weight in arriving at that decision.” 
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Trend of American Business 





(24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Look for a shift in retail-trade patterns in the months ahead. 

Sales bonanza of 1950 will not be repeated for the same merchants in 195l. 

Sales decline that hit some stores this year will shift to a sales upturn. 

Shifting trade is indicated by the Supply of goods available for 1951. Hard 
goods such as automobiles and appliances will not be as plentiful. But in lines 
of soft goods the supply is likely to increase, bringing larger sales. 














In more detail, here is what has happened and what is likely to happen: 

Building-material dealers, lumber dealers have the largest sales gain in 
1950 to date--36 per cent above 1949. These dealers can't expect to repeat in 
1951. Housing cutback will bring a downturn in sales for this group. 

Appliance dealers are running 33 per cent ahead of last year in sales. 
They can look for smaller 1951 sales for two reasons: (1) there will be fewer 
new houses to Supply next year; (2) not as many appliances will be made. 

Automobile dealers are third in line in 1950 sales gains with an increase 
of 27 per cent. Dealer sales are to drop in 1951 because of production cuts. 

Other stores that have had substantial sales gains in 1950, but are likely 
to have falling sales in 1951, include furniture dealers, plumbing suppliers, 
perhaps office-equipment dealers and hardware stores. Stores that got the lion's 
share of the 1950 sales boom can expect a smaller share next year. 














Sales increases are in prospect for stores that are not booming now. 
Department stores are only 4 per cent above a year ago. Dry-goods stores 
and variety stores have no sales gains aS a group. Clothing stores are not 
selling as much as last year. But they all can expect sales increases in 195l. 
Food stores are running only 1 per cent ahead of last year in-sales. They 
can expect an increase next year because prices will be higher, supplies up. 
Restaurants and bars are down 3 per cent in sales from 1949. They can 
expect an upturn in 1951. People with more money will patronize them more. 
Luggage stores and leather-goods stores, with sales lagging 4 per cent 
behind last year, also can look for improvement in sales in the year ahead. 
Jewelry stores will probably show a gain in sales for 195l. 
Repair shops, particularly automobile repairs, can expect an increase in 
business next year. There will be fewer new cars, more old cars to service. 
Filling stations can expect their sales curve to keep on rising in 195l. 
Vacation centers also can look forward to improved business next year. 
Sales outlook suggests that total sales will increase next year. Money has 
to be spent for goods available. And there will be more soft goods. 





























Christmas trade this year is expected to top last year's mark. There is 
no sign of a shortage of goods of any kind. Inventories are rising even in metal 
products. And people have plenty of money to spend. So the outlook is strong 
for a holiday season that will find cash registers ringing merrily. 


Just to give you an idea of how much money people are receiving..... 

Personal income took a 2.9-billion-dollar jump in annual rate from August 
to September. Current rate of 228.5 billion a year is swollen by September 
dividend payments, but personal incomes are due to rise in the months ahead. 

Wages and salaries, at 147.5 billions a year, are 15.9 billions above a year 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Contirued) 


ago. Further rises are due aS wage rates go up, overtime is extended. 

With rising incomes, an increase in spending and in sales at stores is 
definitely in the cards. In fact, spendable incomes may run ahead of supplies, 
That's a point to consider in inflation controls. Wage ceilings may be forced, 


Businessmen also can get a line on what lies ahead for production. 

Arms program is being plotted for a 4-year period. Attempt will be made to 
time arms orders so that they can fill in for any cutback in civilian output. 
That can't be altogether successful, but the plan promises high production. 

Auto companies can expect defense orders eventually to compensate for any 
cut in automobile output. Same prospect lies ahead for electrical equipment. 

Machinery industry can expect increased orders. Same for rail equipment. 

Construction industry will not get as many housing contracts, but there 
will be increased contracts for building and expanding industrial plants. 

Expansion is to be the keynote of the Government program. Expansion in 
basic industries, such as steel, aluminum, power and pipe lines, as well as 
direct expansion in arms plants. It is a program that will keep activity high. 




















Controls over business are continuing their steady expansion. 

Aluminum use is to be cut by a fixed percentage. That is first direct 
limitation order. Others are to come for copper, nickel, zinc, cobalt, tin. 

Steel warehouses are promised steady supplies in a "Set aside" order. The 
producers of steel are supposed to give warehouses the same percentage of total 
steel available for civilians as warehouses got from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1950. 

Small steel users are expected to get their supplies from warehouses. 

Defense priorities--DO orders--are expanding. Operators of atomic-energy 
projects can use this rating as well as the Commission itself. 

Canada also is given DO privileges for defense projects. That is in line 
with the agreement to mesh U.S. and Canadian economies for arms production. 

Defense program also is reaching out to other industries besides metals. 
DO orders are very probably to apply to chlorine, soda ash, caustic soda. 

















Business groups, hurt by controls, may get relief by applying pressure. 
Cotton growers have found that out. Department of Agriculture raised the 
export quota on cotton sharply after cotton-State Congressmen protested. The 
upshot was a rise in cotton prices. They had fallen under the first quota set. 
Used-car dealers also are appealing to Congressmen for relief from the 
Federal Reserve Board's Regulation W. They say credit terms ruin sales. 
Antitrust-law relief is sought by defense producers. Industries with 
defense orders want to be allowed to distribute those orders among firms in the 
industry. And they don't want to risk antitrust prosecutions. Prospect is that 
the industries will get what they seek. Antitrust law is a bar to co-operation. 
Excess-profits tax is headed for organized opposition. A group of 100 
businessmen has formed a committee to fight this tax plan. The group has 
Support of some New Dealers. Leon Henderson, former OPA chief, is its economic 
consultant. Its attorney is Wilson Wyatt, former Housing Administrator. 
Congress, obviously, is to be given a number of defense-program tasks. 














Reconstruction Finance Corporation, under new directors, is tightening up. 

Interest on RFC loans is to go from 4 per cent to 5 per cent. RFC fees also 
are being increased. Purpose of new rates is to produce a profit. 

New terms apply to RFC business loans. Defense-loan terms remain to be 
decided. The agency now is directed to limit loans to “essential" purposes. 





Employment is nearing a record again. Jobholders in October hit a total of 
61.8 million. That was the highest October figure on Census Bureau records. 

Unemployment is down to 1.9 million. Jobless no longer are numerous enough 
to staff defense industries. Women, young and old workers will be recruited. 
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Memo to men selecting a new factory site: 


Wherever that new plant goes, all or a part 


of your company’s executive manpower also may 
go, either now or later. This includes you... 
your family ... your associates and their 
families. 

Don’t count yourself out. 

In The Land of Plenty, you'll enjoy living. 
You'll feel confident in building a permanent 
home here, where there are good educational 
and other cultural advantages for your family 


... where climate is good and scenery un- 


Surpassed ... where there are splendid 
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THE WAY YOU LIVE.. 
eee A BLUE-RIBBON 
BUSINESS ADVANTAGE 


IN THE Laseal of Plenty* 


recreational facilities ... and where towns and 
cities are clean and progressive and filled with 
the kind of people you want for your friends. 
Your private happiness means a great deal 
to you and to your company. Investigate The 
Land of Plenty, where THE WAY YOU LIVE 
teams with other essential industrial advantages 


for better plant operation. 


Call or write the Industrial and Agricultural Department, 
Drawer U-317, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
This department, with almost a half-century of specialized 
experience in finding plant sites for specific industries, is at 
your service. It will provide any data you require about any 
section of The Land of Plenty . . . promptly, without obliga- 


tion and in confidence. Write or telephone today. 


RAILWAY 


+ The Land of Plenty —the six great states served by the 
Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 





HIGHLAND CREAM 


The Scotch you know 
is always right 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, N. Y. 
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1. Type mailing list addresses ONLY 
ONCE on an A. B. Dick mimeograph 
Addressing Stencil Sheet. 
2. Mimeograph as many sets of ad- 
dresses as desired on sheets of gummed, 
perforated labels. 
3. Attach labels to envelopes and com- 
plete mailings in record time at record 
low cost—as often as you wish! 
A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 

SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION TODAY! 
ee ee ee a ee ee a ee ee ee 
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fA. 8. DICK COMPANY, Dept. UN-1150 

t 5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, lil. 

t Without obligation, send me full informa- 
i tion about addressing with a mimeograph. 
i Nawe.. 

i Organization 

i Address 

r] City State_ 











Reading the news of national and interna- 
tional affairs at home each week is the regu- 
lar practice of 80% of the readers of this 
magazine. Important advertisers are quick to 
cash in on the advantages of such an 
opportunity. 


U.S. News & World Report 
Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

















THE TEXAS COMPANY 
——_ ore ———— 


Consecutive Dividend 
and Extra Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share and an Extra 
dividend of $1.50 per share on the 
Capital Stock of the Company 
have been declared this day, pay- 
able on December 9, 1950, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on November 10, 1950. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 

$1.00 per share, which is now 

being paid on December 9, 1950, 

would ordinarily be paid on Jan- 

uary 2, 1951. 

The stock transfer books will re- 

main open. 

Rosert FISHER 
Treasurer 


October 27, 1950 
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YOU CAN expect the armed sery. 
ices to follow uniform policies and 
procedures in guaranteeing loans to 
provide working capital for defense cop. 
tractors and subcontractors. The Depart. 
ment of Defense puts into effect the pol. 
icies to be followed by the Army, Naw 
and Air Force in guaranteeing defense 
loans through Federal Reserve Banks, 























* * * 


YOU CAN, as a contractor working 

for the Atomic Energy Commission, 
use “DO” priority ratings to obtain ma- 
terials for a plant operated for the ac. 
count of AEC. The National Defense 
Authority broadens its priority regula- 
tion to provide for use of priorities by 
those who are not direct suppliers of the 
Commission, but who operate projects 


for AEC. 
* ¥* * 


YOU CAN, as an employer. some- 

times question employes about union 
matters without getting into trouble 
with the Taft-Hartley Act. A _ federal 
court of appeals rules that an employer 
was within his rights when he questioned 
employes while preparing his detense of 
an unfair labor-practice charge, so long 
as his questioning did not go beyond 
what was necessary in preparing the case. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon get a copy of the 

Treasury's revised Employer's Tax 
Handbook, Circular E. The Bureau ot 
Internal Revenue is mailing the Hand- 
book, before January 1, to employers 
who are listed on its books in connection 
with withholding of taxes from em- 
ployes. The withholding tables in the 
Circular are the same as those that went 
into effect October 1. 


* * * 


YOU CAN take an income tax de- 

duction for your loss in the wreck of 
a vessel in the year that you collect 
your claim from an insurance company 
for part of the loss. A circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that such a loss may be de- 
ducted in a year subsequent to_ the 
wreck when the insurer admitted and 
settled its liability. 


* + 


YOU CAN, as a Government de- 

fense contractor, perhaps obtain 
materials from Canadian producers 
under your “DO” priority rating. The 
National Production Authority sets up 
procedures by which rated orders from 
the U.S. may be placed with Canadian 
suppliers, to be filled under Canada’s 
voluntary priority system. At the same 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


time, Canadian contractors sometimes 
will be allowed to benefit from the U.S. 
priority system. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on staying 

outside the jurisdiction of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board if you have 
a contract to supply services for the 
military forces. NLRB rules that a ware- 
house ‘company’s operations in storing 
food for the Army are part of the na- 
tional defense effort. The Board takes 
jurisdiction in the case and orders a col- 
lective-bargaining election among the 
company’s employes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 
safely make an agreement with a 
union that limits the voting rights of 
pari-time employes in a plant election. 
NLRB throws out one agreement be- 
tween an employer and union providing 
that employes could not vote unless they 
worked a certain number of hours. The 
Board says that all regular part-time 
workers are eligible to cast ballots. 


* * «& 


YOU CANNOT expect to be grant- 
ed relief for hardship in connection 
with your World War II Government 
contract unless you made a writtén re- 
quest for relief before Aug. 14, 1945. 
The Supreme Court clears up some con- 
fusion in this matter by ruling that such 
relief is not available under the War 
Contractors Relief Act unless written ap- 
plication was made before that date. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT ship certain televi- 

sion tubes and medicinal mineral oil 
to any country, except Canada, without 
getting an export license from the Com- 
merce Department's Office of Interna- 
tional Trade. This tightening of export 
controls is announced by OIT. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting as 

much copper for export during the 
remainder of this year as heretofore. 
The Commerce Department establishes 
a quota of 30,000 short tons of copper 
and copper products for export during 
the fourth quarter of 1950. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S.News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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PENSIONS 
<n impartial affptoach 


Our brochure ‘‘Planning a Successful Retirement 





, 


Program for Your Company’’ explains how we can 
assist you in designing or revising a pension program. 
We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis 
and our service is built upon years of experience 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 
trusteed, insured, profit sharing, and combinations 


of these. Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 





Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEDO | 
INSURANCE BROKERS*+ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St. Louts St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Supertor Cleveland 


Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Toront Montreal Havana London 


Buffalo 






































CENTER OF THE 
WINTERTIME WORLD 


Florida’s largest and most distinguished hotel, 

offering traditionally superior food, entertain- 

ment and service...plus an array of new facilities 

so varied, complete and right there’s nothing 
more to wish for... 












Cabana Sun Colony, Salt Water Pool, Lido 
Sun Deck, Yacht Basin. Private Beach Club, 
Tennis, Badminton, Shuffleboard, Putting 
Green, Dance Patio...two air-conditioned Cafes 
for dining-dancing-cocktails. 


Florida's Best Golf 
n Nearby Courses 


Daniel E. Taylor, Pres. 
James J. Farrell, Mng. Dir. 
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PALM a Pe 
g 

Cian BEACH, FLORIDA 

NEW COLOR BROCHURE ON REQUEST... 


ATTRACTIVE RATES: 


Till Dec. 15 -- European and All-Inclusive Vacation Plans 
Dec. 15 - Apr. 15 -- Modified American Plan 
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ONE DOZEN 
FREIGHT TRAINS! 


In the 60 seconds it will take 


you to read this, an average of 


one dozen heavily-loaded freight 
trains will start on their way. 
And that figure holds true for 
every minute of the day and 


night! 

That adds up to about 17,000 
trains every day — hauling not 
only the major portion of all the 
things Americans use in their 
daily life and work but also most 
of the material and machinery of 
our national defense. 

The railroad freight fleet is do- 
ing a big job these days. And it’s 
good to know that the railroads 
have moved swiftly to provide 
additional transportation for this 
vastly increased load. 


New cars are coming along in 


ever-increasing numbers. For the 
railroads have ordered inore than 
100,000 new freight cars — more 
than 500 million dollars worth — 
and, every day, railroad shops 
are sending back to duty hun- 
dreds of repaired and rebuilt cars. 

In addition, heavier loading 
and quick loading and unloading 
of cars by shippers are having the 
effect of increasing the number 
of cars — for every day that’s cut 
from the average “turn around” 
time of the railroad freight car 
fleet is equal to adding 100,000 
cars! 

Your railroads are busy — busy 
day and night — busy in fair 
weather and foul — carrying the 
things it takes to make this na- 


tion strong! 


SSOCIATION OF ZYME PRuRonDs 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening 
on NBC 
































SINGAPORE @® RIO DE JANEIRO @ PARIS 































> Another surge of war-scare buying has hit world commodity markets..... 

Price rises, sharpest in Far Eastern products such as tin and rubber, have 
spread out to include most commodities with potential war uses. 

Signs point to continued upward pressure on many prices. But less on food 
than on industrial materials. Gravity of the Far Eastern situation presumably 
means a speed-up in American and Western European defense efforts. U.S. stock- 
piling may hit a faster pace. Commercial buyers all over the world are snatching 
for raw materials. And consumers will think about hoarding again. 

Remember that for months yet the U.S. will be piling up raw materials, 
later to be chewed up into war goods. For Canada, Britain, other allies, too, 
it will be a period of stocking up. Russia and friends won't be idle either. 

Pressure on Supplies will be great, barring sudden clearing of war clouds. 























Raw-material producers, thus, are sitting on top of the heap. Their 
selling prices are rising faster than their costs. Difficulties will come later 
when production equipment, transport, fuel, Spare parts may get scarce. 

American and European buying is jamming order books in primary commodity 
markets in the Orient, Australia, Africa, Latin America. In American and 
European markets, operators are making side-line deals at fabulous prices. 

Tin has shown the most spectacular price rise of all in the last two weeks. 
Nearness of major sources in Southeast Asia to the fighting is one reason. 

Also, European buying recently has been heavy. U.S. stockpile buying continues 
to put extreme pressure on a crowded market. Actually, there seems to be enough 
tin to go around, if stockpiling can be brought within reasonable bounds. 





Some easing in the price is likely after the sharp rise. 

In other major metals, gray or black markets are coming to the fore. Small 
buyers, both in the U.S. and Europe, are paying fantastic prices for copper and 
zinc. For the situation in these and other shortage metals, see page 48. 





When you turn to other industrial commodities-- 

Rubber, like tin, is sensitive to Far Eastern troubles. Price of natural 
rubber hit the highest point in 30 years last week. Increasing output of 
Synthetic rubber and limitations on rubber use in the U.S. make the high price 
for natural rubber vulnerable. Futures prices are at decided discounts. 

Wool, short in supply especially if there is war, is making new price rec-= 
ords for the season. U.S. deal for a wool reserve being worked out with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa pushes price up. Russia also is buying. 

Cotton, too, is short. Small U.S. crop has led to curbs on exports. 
European buyers are scrambling for supplies in other markets. Prices of 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 





Brazilian, Mexican, Indian and Egyptian cotton all are advancing. 
Hide prices are strong. Argentine quotations moved way up. 
raw material for rope, is up in price, benefiting mainly British 


Sisal, 
African producers. Haitian and Mexican crops are pretty well sold up. 





>> Big international food commodities are showing lesser price rises: 

Wheat and other grains are somewhat stronger on war news, but supplies 
generally are fairly adequate. U.S. buying for Yugoslav aid is factor coming up. 
Sugar, always sensitive to war scares, reacted upward. However, world 
supplies are at record levels. Steady prices are likely, barring new hoarding. 

Coffee prices, pointing downward since Summer, now are looking upward again 
in Brazil. Larger Brazilian crop seems in prospect. U.S. is well stocked. 

Cocoa prices, sideslipping since September, moved up a bit last week, as 
European buying picked up. African cocoa crop looks bigger than last year. 

Food supplies in the Western Hemisphere and Europe (except Yugoslavia) are 
fairly sizable. However, food prices may go higher in line with general infla- 
tion. Also, curbs on consume: buying of hard goods, likely to spread beyond the 
U.S. and Canada, may channel more than usual demand into grocery stores. 





>> Several raw-material countries are killing two birds with one stone?: 
High export taxes are being put on major commodities. This means the 
producers’ "take" is reduced, cuttins down the inflationary threat. Also, 





government revenues are built up into the bargain. 

India is doing this with burlap, Malaya with rubber, Australia with wool. 
Mexico has a similar levy on cotton exports. The Mexican Government has the 
added aim of reducing exports, since Mexican cotton mills may run short. 


>> Another trend developing in raw-material countries is this: 
Curbs against imports of American goods are being relaxed. You see this in 
erfect already in Canada, Mexico, Argentina, among others. South Africa, too, 





is moving in that direction. 

Other British countries may well move that way. Washington is getting a 
little annoyed with the way the sterling area is piling up dollars and still 
Strictly limiting entry of American goods of ordinary kinds. 

Governments of most countries now are under considerable pressure to allow 
more imports of American goods while the getting is good. This pressure is 
bound to increase as U.S. export controls Spread and dollars pile up abroad. 

Already, countries like Venezuela and Cuba are making noticeable efforts to 
buy American goods in large quantity. Some of the less well-heeled countries 
like Italy are trying to build up supplies of essentials such as corn, sugar, 








and oil obtained largely frcm the dollar area. 

In general, what you see today is a world-wide scramble for goods. The 
U.S. is looking for raw materials. Most every other country, besides doing 
that, is also trying to lash down supplies of American manufactures. 





>> Occasionally the U.S. can eke out its scarcities by purchasing abroad and 
at the same time prevent Russian buying. Big U.S. purchase of French industrial 
alcohol, just announced, is a case in point. Russian agents were dickering for 
the alcohol. But American officials, tipped off, stepped in. This single deal 
will yield more dollars for France than all her 1949 exports to the U.S. 
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"Station P,” on San Francisco Bay—one of P.G.and E.’s expanded network of 74 electric generating plants. 
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Abundant resources—lumber, metals, 


















oil, clay and others—available nearby. 
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Farm income in California, alone, is 
over $2,000,000,000 a year. 
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Strategic Northern California is GHQ 
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Ow : market of the West. 


to You can best serve all the West from Northern California 


Northern California not only provides quicker, easier and more profitable contact with the mighty 20-billion 
dollar Western market, but is itself a rapidly expanding, richly endowed market. In the last 10 years North- 
ern California’s population has increased over 50%, individual income is up 202% and farm income is up 


217%. Here in this rapidly growing area P. G. and E. offers you gas and electricity at rates among the nation’s 


3 lowest. Plentiful reserves of electric power already have been provided by this 
ial Company’s billion dollar postwar expansion program. And we are building 
or 





more new facilities for future growth. Companies interested in locating here 
al : : . : , 
may have, upon request, data on industrial sites to meet their specific needs. Pacific Gas and Electric Company, 


San Francisco, California 
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NOVEMBER 17, 1959 


THE MANDATE OF THE PEOPLE 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


HE AMERICAN PEOPLE admonished the Demo- 

cratic Party at the election last Tuesday. 

We are still a government by the two-party system. 
While we don’t look too closely for affirmative pro- 
posals by the minority, we do look closely at the way 
the majority party had handled its responsibilities. We 
still vote “‘against’’ things we don’t like. 

The rather uniform gains which the Republican 
Party made at the polls throughout the country. not 
only in the contests for Congress but in the governor- 
ship and several state-wide elections, is described in 
political parlance as a “trend.” 

Sometimes the negative trend shows up in elections 
in the middle of presidential terms and has a bearing 
on the presidential election two years later. Sometimes 
a trend arises, as it did in 1946, only to be retarded two 
years later, if not wiped out as it was in 1948. 

But what happened last Tuesday has far more sig- 
nificance than the trend which .wept the Republicans 
into power in November 1946. 

It is a trend that goes deeper and more fundamen- 
tally into the political struggle that is shaping up in 
America. 

What we witnessed in November 1946 was a flare-up 
against meat shortages and OPA controls and a sort 
of resentment arising out of the irritations of the im- 
mediate period after the war. 

What we see now is the culmination of a five-year 
feeling on the part of America’s big middle group that 
the America we have known in domestic affairs is in 
danger of socialistic attack, and that the America we 
have known in international affairs is in danger of 
being bled white by obligations abroad, military and 
economic. 


The mandate of the people is written in words 
of caution. 

Uncle Sam is rich but not of limitless capacity to fi- 
nance the world—and other nations must do more 
than they have with the economic aid already given. 

Uncle Sam has many sons ready to make the su- 
preme sacrifice for survival of our country—but the 
rest of the world on our side must mobilize its man 
power, too. 

The policies of the Department of State were an 
issue in the campaign. Unfortunately, attacks on per- 
sonalities, extreme and often unjust, diverted attention 
from the real issue in the Administration’s course in 
foreign affairs these last five years. 

Thus the loss of China to the Communists, which 


might have been averted, was not debated as thorough- 
ly as it might have been. America has not been as alert 
in the Far East as it has been to events in Europe, 

The mandate of the people today is that there must 
be no appeasement of the Reds in China. Americag 
boys are being killed in Korea by the guns of the Com- 
munist Chinese and by the planes of the Russian air 
force. We cannot compromise with communism any- 
where. Not only is it totalitarian as an ideology but be- 
hind it stalks aggression and old-fashioned imperialism, 


The mandate of the people on domestic affairs 
is plain. The voters do not like coercionism by labor- 
union bosses, or socialized medicine, or “left wingism.” 
Democratic candidates in most cases tried to soften or 
even deny the Democratic Party attitude on these is- 
sues only to find President Truman again pouring on 
the radicalism in his St. Louis speech. 

The rank and file of the laboring men themselves 
must have voted against their own bosses—certainly 
Senator Taft could not have rolled up that huge major- 
ity in Ohio without them. 

There must, therefore, be an immediate revision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act to amend those portions on which 
Senator Taft and others were agreed last year. The 
passage of these amendments was blocked by the 
labor-union politicians because they thought they could 
save the controversy as a campaign issue. The time has 
come to remove from the Taft-Hartley Act those de 
fects which it is conceded should be eliminated and to 
let the country know that the provisions protecting the 
dasic right of the worker to be free from coerciof 
either by employers or by union officers will be rigidly 
enforced. 

The American people want the budget really cut= 
and non-essentials eliminated. They see big expendi 
tures coming for defense purposes and they think the 
luxuries—the paternalistic measures which have beef] 
piling up in recent years—can wisely be deferred ang 
money saved now. 

The Administration has been put on notice. Radical 
ism is unpopular. Socialized medicine and Branna 
farm plans had better be laid on the shelf. There is né 
time now for the fancy stuff. All energy must be bent 
towards avoiding war and building up our defenses 
We must not, however, fear war to the point where 
cravenly appease communism anywhere. 

That’s really what the successful campaign speakefs, 
in the main, said and what last week evidently im- 
pressed the American people. 
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New military engine— 
soon to undergo first tests 
in civilian transport — promises 
smoother, faster, quieter, 
more pleasant air travel 


ITHIN a short time the first American 
OO cenrmrvcial airliner powered by 
turbine engines will be delivered to the 
Allison Division of General Motors. 
The power plants in this Convair are 
the new Allison Model “501” Turbo- 
Props—commercial version of the Navy 
T38 engine. They are geared to new- 
type propellers especially designed and 
built for high-engine-power characteris- 
tics by the Aeroproducts Division of 
General Motors. 
The “501” is lighter, smaller, smoother 
and quieter than any other ere 
type engine of equal horsepower. It 
develops 2,750 horsepower and w eighs 
only 1,250 pounds! 


As soon as this experimental Turbo- 
Prop transport is received, General 
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Allison “501” Turbo-Prop engines fit in nacelles of present commercial transports. 


A new kind of Aur lravel is tn the making 


Motors-Allison engineers will start put- 
ting it through a comprehensive series of 
flight tests. 

In cooperation with the airlines it will 
be flown under all types of operating 
conditions—in all kinds of weather. It 
will be given the works, checked and 
rechecked many times over, until all its 
performance characteristics are defi- 
nitely evaluated. 


a 
‘Such an all-out test program may take 
a year or more. But it will be well worth 
it, in view of the fact that present mili- 
tary experience indicates that Turbo- 
Prop power should bring the following 
benefits to commercial aviation: 

Ability to use low-cost, low-octane fuels, 
without increased consumption. 

Faster speed—up to maximum limit per- 
mitted by airframe design. 

Very low engine weight—less than half— 
increasing range or pay load. 

Much improved take-off and climb—per- 
mitting use of shorter runways, with 
greater safety and better schedules. 


R MORE PEOPLE" 


Smoother, quieter operation—for more 
comfortable travel; also lower mainte- 
nance and overhaul costs. 

Usable in present aircraft — no costly 
modifications in changing over to turbine 
power. 

The development of the Allison Turbo- 
America’s first axial flow 


Prop engine, 
te gether 


propeller-type turbine engine, 
with Aeroproducts Propellers, is another 
example of General Motors progress. 


How the Turbo-Prop Engine Operates 
Compressor feeds air under pressure into 
combustion chamber, where it is mixed with 
fuel and ignited. Thrust of this hot gas 
drives turbine which is geared to a drive 
shaft that operates both compressor and 
special type Aeroprop Propeller. 
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